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. THE ARMIES OF THE INDIAN NATIVE STATES. 


Sir Grirrin was making characteristic- 
ally downright remarks in reference to certain of the 
Indian native rulers the other day, he was most careful to 
explain that they applied to exceptions only; and also to 

rd against the charge of being supposed to share the 
belief that all or most Indian native rulers are simply burn- 
ing to rnsh into the arms of an invader. It has, in fact, 
been matter of public knowledge for the last two years that 
many, if not most, of these rulers are anxious to take a 
regular part in the scheme of Imperial defence, and that 
some have made definite offers in that sense. It is also 
known, though not so generally, that very considerable 
thought has been spent by the Indian authorities on the 
best way of utilizing these offers in general, and in particular 
of combining them with or turning them into a scheme for 
the utilization of the actual military force of the Native 
States. This force is universally known—universally, that 
is, among all who know anything about the subject—to be 
‘for the most part, as a military force, in anything but a 
‘satisfactory condition. There is, speaking generally, no 
uniformity in the armies of the various States; they are, 
with rare exceptions, very imperfectly equipped, and more 
imperfectly disciplined ; the quality of the men composing 
them varies from as good as can be desired to nearly or 
quite worthless ; transport arrangements and the like are 
often non-existent ; the officers are very rarely competent. 
Further, the numbers of these troops are seldom adjusted 
with any suflicient accuracy to the needs of the country. 
Most often they are much too numerous for any profitable 
employment, and even when badly paid (as they often are) 
they form an unnecessarily heavy burden on the producing 
portion of the community. Their existence interferes with 
the existence of a proper police and civil service, yet they 
themselves are the worst substitutes in the world for police- 
men and civilians. In short, these native armies have long 
been acknowledged to answer pretty exactly to the poet’s 
description, “ Mouths without hands, maintained at vast 
“ expense, In peace a charge, in war a weak defence.” 
_ Although, however, this was, we say, generally acknow- 
ledged, English statesmen, and still more English soldiers, 
were for a long time pretty well content to have it so. 
During the first half of the century the memory of times 
when these armies had been actually dangerous was fresh, 
and was renewed from time to time, till the Sikh wars 
broke the last formidable native power. Then the Mutiny 
put, in a different but even more alarming form, the risks 
of too effective native forces (for mere numbers mattered 
little) before the English mind. And so it became a kind 
of tradition, not, indeed, to interfere with them, because 
that would have been needlessly to offend the princes, but 
. at the same time to make no attempt to utilize them for 
defence, much more for offence ; and rather to acquiesce in 
their gradual collapse into the state of an armed rabble, 
Suitable enough for the purpose of throwing an air of 
Oriental magnificence round the prince when he made 
journey or held festival, but for nothing more. The occa- 
sional reflections of tidgety Englishmen or kind foreigners 
on the danger of retaining these masses of armed men 
inside our dominions did not trouble such statesmen and 
Soldiers much ; for they knew how little real strength was 
epresented by such forces. But they were, for the most 
part, pretty much at one with their critics that the masses, 
if transformed into real troops, might be a danger; and 
they had no fancy to encounter it even if they had seen, 
which for the most part they did not see, any reason for the 
encounter, or anything to be gained by risking it. 

The offers of the native princes above referred to, how- 
ever, though they did not, strictly speaking, cause a change 


of sentiment, came opportunely to strengthen and popu- 
larize it. It is, indeed, believed that there is still a 
certain want of unanimity on the subject at home if not in 
India ; but the most far-seeing and experienced authorities 
are mostly at one. The immense strides which the only 
possible enemy of India has made in the last ten or twelve 
years, the fact that an enterprise which at the beginning of 
that period was almost physically impossible is now a 
matter not of physical possibility but of mere political expedi- 
ency, has had, as has been often explained here, one 
great advantage amid its many evils, the advantage of 
forcing the Indian authorities to set to steadily at the pro- 
blem of the defence of India. And it is not surprising 
that the question has been very seriously mooted of late 
whether even acquiescence in, much more whether distinct 
furtherance of, the policy of keeping the armies of the native 
States as far as possible useless mobs, is a wise policy. It is 
excessively improbable that any, save a very few, would-—it 
is certain that the majority, even in the event of war break- 
ing out on the frontier, would not —adopt a hostile attitude 
towards the English Government, at least until some great 
disaster had been experienced by England. It is also cer- 
tain that no very large number of troops would be required 
to watch the doubtful ones. But it would certainly be 
necessary to establish some such watch at a time when 
every man would be wanted for the kind of offensive 
defence which could alone give a good account (and it 
might give a very good account indeed) of the invader. 
Moreover, it is never entirely possible to prevent, even in 
the most apparently obsolete and undisciplined force, the 
secret formation of a more efficient engine during time 
of peace; while the alternative of general disarmament 
would be a huge addition to the task of England in the 
event of danger, and an impossibly unpopular measure 
before that event. There is always a certain danger in 
the existence of hundreds of thousands of armed and 
partly disciplined men, not actively friendly, and some- 
what openly distrusted, in the interior of a country. 
On the other hand, there is the possibility not merely 
of neutralizing this great force for evil purposes, but 
of positively utilizing it for good. There is, as has been 
said, much excellent material in it, if there is also 
some that is nearly or quite useless, and there is also 
an excellent disposition on the part of at least many 
of its chiefs. But in order to derive benefit from these 
native forces a mere arrangement of contingents is by no 
means the only thing necessary. It has, we believe, been 
suggested that such contingents—which would be, of 
course, much smaller in numbers than the present nominal 
forces of each State—should be completely equipped, should 
be carefully picked as to age and physique, should be drawn. 
from good fighting races only, and should be, if not directly 
officered By Englishmen, at any rate under the inspection 
and command of English officers attached to each force and 
chosen most carefully as persone grate to the native princes. 
in each case. Such forces would be, man for man, far more 
expensive to the native States than their present useless 
and unwieldy levies ; but the reduction of numbers would, 
at any rate in part, compensate for the burden ; and in 
each case part, if not the whole, of the disbanded force 
would find employment as gendarmerie, police, and so forth. 
It should not, it is argued, be very difficult to make an 
arrangement which would at once prevent the native 
princes from being mere paymasters of English sepoys and 
supply England with a valuable second line, at least, of 
defence for the country against foreign foes and an equally 
valuable school of officers skilled in dealing under peculiar 
conditions with natives. For it is an essential of the 
scheme that the troops thus reformed should be not an 
army of occupation but a genuine local force fit to co-operate 
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in the national defence. Of course, any such scheme is, 
and must be, matter of considerable debate. It must be 
made in the first place palatable to the loyal native States, 
it must be made not burdensome to them. And there are 
some minor objections which might occur, such, for in- 
stance, as the danger of the local British officers in time 
succumbing to that singular colour-blindness, so to speak, 
of confidence, which proved so fatal in the Mutiny. But 
all this is matter for detailed discussion. What is certain 
is that there seems nothing impossible in such a scheme, and 
that, if it could be got into operation, it might be of im- 
mense service. As it happens, there is a remarkable 
opportunity of trying it at this moment in a single in- 
stance—the instance of Cashmere, which, as our readers 
know, is now governed through a Council in consequence of 
the misgovernment of the Manarasan. The experiment 
of reducing the numbers and improving the efticiency of the 
army in this important frontier State is one which might 
prove highly beneficial both to itself and to England, and 
which would in any case be decidedly less heroic than Sir 
Leret Grirrin’s project of “planting” it with English 
colonists. 


BACKING AND PULLING. 


HE award of the arbitrators in the case of CuEeTwynp v. 
Duruam bears a curious and striking resemblance to 

the verdict of the jury in the case of Woop v. Cox. There it 
was found that the particular charge against Woop of having 
pulled Success at Alexandra Park had not been proved, but 
that Woop’s general character as a dishonest jockey was 
such as to deprive him of the right to substantial damages. 
The Stewards of the Jockey Club have given Sir Grorce 
CuetwynpD exactly what a special jury gave Woop—that is to 
say, the sum of one farthing. They find that the definite accu- 
sations made by Lord Durum in his now famous speech at 
the Gimerack Club a year anda half ago against Sir Georce 
Cuetwynp have not been proved, and that Lord Durnam’s 
words bore the libellous meaning imputed to them by the 
plaintiff, but repudiated by the defendant. They also find, 
however, that Lord Durnam was justified by the facts when 
he wrote, “I also accuse Sir Georce Cuetwynp of having 
“ connived at serious malpractices which are contrary to the 
“ rules of racing,” and they leave each party to pay his own 
costs. Considering that Sir Gzorce Cuetwynpd makes racing 
the business of his life, and that the sum he claimed was 
twenty thousand pounds, it would be difficult, so far ashe is 
concerned, to exaggerate the significance of the award. Lord 
DuruaM, though in the heat of his moral indignation he may 
have gone beyond the limits of what he could prove, is more 
than sufficiently punished for his carelessness by the heavy 
expenses he will have to pay. For there can be no doubt 
that he has done much by his outspoken fearlessness to 
purify the morals of the turf, and if, as is so often said, 
racing be a national pastime, the reform of racing must bea 
national benefit. He therefore deserves the vote of thanks 
which the Duke of WestmrINsTER proposes to move at the 
Jockey Club. The enormous number of people who bet 
upon the performances of horses without any knowledge of 
the horse, or any acquaintance with the class of men under 
whose guidance he performs, ought to be the wiser for the 
evidence of Woop, SHERRARD, and Sir GrorcE CHETWYND 
himself. There is a passage in Cuartes Kincstey’s letter 
to the young men of Chester, which is extremely applicable 
to this subject, and to this case :—“‘ But they know what 
“ «the horse has done already.’ Yes; but not what the 
“ horse might have done. They do not know—no one can 
“ who is not in the secrets of the turf—what the horse’s 
“ engagements really are ; whether he has not been kept 
“ back in view of those engagements; whether he will not 
“be kept back again; whether he has not been used 
“to make play for another horse; and—in one word— 
“ whether he is meant to win.” Woon’s license has been 
suspended since the result of his action against the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Gazette, and it would be invidious to suggest the 
identity of his accomplices. But, if Lord DurHam has done 
nothing else, he has at least shown that it is as difficult in 
1889 as it wasin 1872 for ordinary persons to know whether | 
a horse is meant to win. 


The public now know, or at all events have no excuse 
for not knowing, that the whole machinery of a race may 
be from beginning to end an elaborate fraud. The best 
horse may be deliberately prevented from winning. The 


master may be too much in the hands of the jockey to 
exercise any control over him. Everything done in the 
open may be a blind, and everything which counts may be 
done behind the scenes. It was admitted by Sir Grorcr 
CHETWYND in cross-examination that he made more by 
betting than many successful men make by the exercise of 
their several professions ; and, if a man has to rely upon 
what ought to be luck, the consequences are usually some- 
thing very like those disclosed in the history of SuHerrarp’s 
stables. No one can say that the tribunal which decided 
between Lord Durnam and Sir Grorce CHETWYND was an 
incompetent one. When Lord Durnam’s charges were 
brought before the Jockey Club, we urged that the Jockey 
Club was the most suitable body to investigate them. It 
was decided that Sir Gzorce Curetwynp should bring an 
action, and that the action should be referred. The result 
has been that the three Stewards of the Jockey Club have 
dealt with the matter, assisted by eminent counsel, and under 
the sanction of an oath. Mr. Lowrner, Lord Marcu, and 
Prince SouityKkorr are far better able to understand the 
effect of the evidence than a judge and jury would be. The 
proceedings were wonderfully real. Mr. Lowrnen’s judicial 
solemnity, even after the arbitrators had been directed by 
the Lorp Curer Justice to descend from the Bench, ex- 
cited the admiration of all beholders. Prince Souitykorr, 
like Mr. Justice Day, maintained unbroken silence ; while 
Lord Marcu, taking the part of Mr. Justice Smrru, inter- 
polated occasional remarks. Sir Cuartes Russevy and Sir 
Henry James reversed, in an amusing manner, their re- 
spective lines of argument before the Special Commission. 
Sir Henry maintained that Lord Durnam was not morally 
entitled to rely upon evidence which was not before him 
when he made his speech; and Sir Cuares contended that 
Sir Grorce CHETWyND was responsible for the misconduct 
of others if he ought to have known of it and yet abstained 
from making inquiry. The question now is whether the 
Jockey Club will allow things to remain as they are. 
Several names besides Sir GreorGe CHEeTwyNb’s were men- 
tioned in Lord Duruam’s “ particulars,” most of them in 
connexion with SHERRARD’s stables. They may have been 
unfairly introduced. But, unless all belief in the honesty 
of the racing world is to disappear, some further investiga- 
tion ought to be made. <A good deal more “in and out 
“ running ” has been proved to occur than the Arbitrators 
have dealt with in their award. 


THE DELAGOA BAY DIFFICULTY. 


T was difficult last week, even for those who were best 
acquainted with the actual facts of the case, to speak 
decidedly on the subject of the seizure of the Delagoa Bay 
Railway by the Portuguese, because at that time only ex 
parte statements had been received. That difficulty has 
now been removed by the elaborate document forwarded by 
Senhor Costa Ricci, Financial Agent of the Portuguese 
Government, to the English newspapers on Tuesday last. 
Shareholders in this, for the moment, unlucky undertaking 
could hardly have desired anything more than this official 
statement of the case which has been furnished to Senhor 
Ricci by his Government. Naturally this statement takes 
no notice of the charge of deliberate bad faith and, so to 
speak, conspiracy with the Transvaal Government with 
which the Company has retorted, and on which we must 
wait further information. But practically it confirms all the 
statements which the spokesmen of the Company have made, 
and more particularly the most damning charge of all—the 
charge that, after the Company had been left in ignorance 
of the frontier to which they were expected to construct the 
line, a new’frontier was suddenly sprung upon them at the 
beginning of the rainy season, and it was to this that they 
were ordered to build, under pain of rescission of contract 
and of confiscation. Senhor Frepertco Ressano GARCIA, 
Minister and Secretary of State for Marine and Colonies, 
would not appear to be aware of that fundamental rule of 
controversy which ordains that you should, above all things, 
beware of arguments capable of retorsion. He mentions 
among the crimes of the Company that part of its line 
actually completed was destroyed “ by the rains of January 
“of this year.” January of this year happens, as Senhor 
Dom Freperico Ressano Garcia may have forgotten, to 
be just the middle or thereabouts of the time during which 
his Government imposed upon the luckless Company the 
task, not only of maintaining its own line, but of construct- 
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and in places where (we quote Senhor Garcia once more) 
three “rocks” had to be cut through in four hundred 
métres, “earthworks” (embankments) had to be made, 
scrub cut, and so forth. Moreover, the elaborate rehearsal 
of former extensions or alterations of the conditions of the 
contract which Senhor Garcta also makes, has the same un- 
lucky faculty of cutting the ground beneath his own feet. 
Tf Portugal granted these extensions and alterations, it was 
resumably because she thought them deserved, and this 
makes the alteration of tactics all the more remarkable. 


As was to be expected, some persons, and those not 
merely advocates of England, have come forward to put the 
dots on the i’s in a manner not at all surprising to the well- 
informed. It has for a long time been no secret that other 
motives certainly, and yet others probably, mingled with 
that ardent and laudable desire to “ afford Lourenco 
“ Marques all the elements of progress and advancement ” 
to which Senhor Frepertco Ressano Garcta makes such 
touching reference. The scheme of a Transvaal and 
Delagoa Bay Railway originally came from the Transvaal 
side, and it is sufficiently notorious that since the disastrous 
events which gave the Boers reason to think that they 
could hector Great Britain at pleasure, there has been a 
very strong hankering among them after the manage- 
ment of the railway, or at least after the wresting of it 
from English hands. The African fever, which has seized 
on Germany, has come to complicate the matter ; the disgust 
of Portugal at the notion of regions in the interior which 
she never has ruled, and her claim to which has never been 
admitted, passing under the British flag has complicated it 
still further. The confident assertion that the “ high- 
“handed and unjust” action of Portugal is preliminary 
only to the handing over of the confiscated line to a new 
Company, in which Germany will find the money and from 
which the Boers expect to reap political advantages, may 
or may not be a statement of facts—it is, at any rate, a very 
sufficient statement of possibilities. Except by such a theory 
(which is no new one), or by the other theory that Portugal 
is getting her powder ready with a view to asserting 
her African dominion, the recent conduct of her officials is 
nearly unintelligible. Lourengo Marques, like most Por- 
tuguese settlements, is unlikely to be in an absolutely 
desperate state of hunger for “elements of progress and 
“advancement.” Moreover, it is noteworthy that foreign 
critics, especially that section of the German press which is 
unfriendly to England, take with a delightful frankness the 
view that the action of the Lisbon Government was poli- 
tical, and not commercial or economic. 

These things being so, it is natural that the spokesmen 
of the Foreign Office in the English Parliament should be 
somewhat guarded in their references to the subject. The 
despatch of gunboats, however, the declaration by the Prime 
Minister in words already quoted that the conduct of 
Portugal is “ high-handed ” and even “ unjust,” are tolerably 
decided expressions of opinion from the mealy mouth of 
modern diplomacy. We confess that we do not like the 
suggested reference to arbitration. It was never merry 
with England since this absurd method of settling disputes 
was resorted to—absurd, because in international matters 
an impartial arbitrator is simply not to be found. Arbi- 
tration, moreover, could only take the very narrow ground 
of deciding whether Portugal was or was not technically 
justified in setting the Delagoa Bay Company the same 
sort of tasks that Venus imposed on PsycueE; and this is 
the very least part of the matter. It might suit the share- 
holders well enough to be bought out or compensated just 
as, if no arrangement were come to, it might suit some 
people and most vehemently disturb others to take the 
strong step recommended by some of retaliating by re- 
fusing Portugal a quotation for her securities on the 
Stock Exchange. But these are merely matters of private 
importance. ‘The matter of public importance is that 
Portugal, whether in conspiracy with others or not, has 
for some time past taken up an attitude of distinct obstruc- 
tion and hostility to Great Britain in Africa. Wedonot know 
how arbitration would remove that hostility, or could re- 
move it ; and we confess that we shall think it a great pity if 
this Delagoa Bay matter be not taken as an occasion—it is 
4 most just and legitimate one—to finish with this kind of 
thing. Considering our present relations with Germany on 
the East African coast, it is excessively unlikely that 
Prince Bismarck will give any serious support to such 
Schemes as those which have been mooted ; and it would be 
rather fortunate than otherwise if an opportunity were to 
occur, and to be taken, of showing the Boers of the Trans- 


vaal that they had better not presume too much on the 
advantages which chance, bad management on the spot, and 
cowardice in high places at home gave them some years ago. 
As for Portugal, her impenitence may be exhorted on the 
general question with real benefit to herself. No intelligent 
Portuguese can think that his country is likely, in the long 
run, to derive much benefit from association with the Trans- 
vaal Boers, or that Germans with a fine appetite for colonies 
are persons to be cordially encouraged in the neighbourhood 
of Portuguese possessions. Neither the credit of Portugal 
nor her power of managing her dependencies is in such a 
state of flourishing that it can afford to despise the support 
to be given by a solid friendship with British South Africa. 
Lourenco Marques is worth nothing at all to Portugal 
except as a source of customs dues (a matter which could 
be easily arranged); and if the disputed territory to the 
north of the Zambesi were recognized as Portuguese to- 
morrow, the occasional presence there of a half-caste slave- 
hunter would, to a certainty, be the only way in which 
Portugal would exercise her rights. On the other hand, to 
obtain certain frontiers on which England is bound not to 
encroach would be a very good thing for Portugal; and it 
might be possible to sweeten the good thing for her still 
further. What is most sure is that England has often 
taken an infinity of trouble, and has lavished blood and 
money, for objects much less valuable to her than an un- 
hampered right of way from this port to the interior and 
a clear delimitation of claims north of the Zambesi. 


USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 


MAN of gigantic intellect, with a thirst for informa- 

tion, once announced that he had made up his mind 
every day to open an encyclopedia at random, learn a fact, 
and store it up everlastingly in his memory. He carried 
out this plan for one day, with the result that he learnt, 
and never forgot, something exceedingly surprising about 
the proportion borne by z to the error in it when you had 
calculated + to 407 places of decimals, If he were now to 
revert to his laudable system he could hardly do better than 
purchase a copy of Everybody's Pocket Cyclopedia (London : 
Saxon & Co.), and read it straight through, a fact at a 
time. This remarkable work, which costs no more than six- 
pence, possesses the almost unprecedented quality of being 
absolutely guiltless of any method or arrangement what- 
ever. It deserves a few words of notice as an example of 
the results of disorder. 

The first page is adorned with a frontispiece of somewhat 
sepulchral appearance, showing columns and bits of columns 
of different orders of architecture. On the second begins an 
“ Alphabetical List of some Historical Events, Handy Facts, 
“ and Notable Discoveries.” Of these the first four (out of 
six beginning with A) are the Alexandrian Library, 
Almighty Dollar, the American Flag, and the Assassination 
of Lixcotx. But let not the cautious student be taken in 
by the circumstance that Architectural and Alphabetical 
both begin with A. The next item is called “ A Remarkable 
“ Centenarian ” (meaning the late M. CuEvrevuL, but query, 
whether there are any centenarians who are not remark- 
able), and the next “ Words in the English Language,” 
wherein it is asserted that in order to read serious writings 
profitably you must know about 2,000 words. Then come 
the Area of the British Empire, with statistics in schedules, 
the usual almanack talk about the QuEEN and Royal Family, 
and “ Landmarks in the Struggle for Religious Liberty,” be- 
ginning with the Toleration Act of 1689,and not coming down 
to Mr. Braptaven’s Affirmation Act. After Telegraph Sta- 
tistics and Religious Statistics comes the Language of Flowers. 
From this we learn that it is not judicious to present to a 
lady with whom one wishes to stand well a bouquet of 
mignonette and coloured daisies. Such a posy means, 
“Your qualities surpass your charms of beauty,” which 
may be complimentary, but is rarely gratifying. A few 
pages further on is a table saying what chance a woman 
of any age from fifteen to sixty has of marrying. Cross 
references to the amount of the lady’s income would seem 
desirable to make this really useful. The “ Diagram show- 
“ ing the Comparative Height of the Principal Mountain 
“ Peaks of the World ” is immediately followed by the fami- 
liar tables which tell the meaning of Christian names. It 
says that Merepiru is British for the roaring of the sea, 
Neat French for somewhat black, and WitiiamM German 
for defending many. Also Emiy is corrupted from AMELIA, 
Lots is the Greek for bitter, and May Latin for the month 
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of May. Next to a paragraph on the composition of solders 
comes a table saying how many métres a second make so 
many miles an hour; and towards the end we find a picture 
of a long black line representing the money spent yearly 
in the United Kingdom upon intoxicating drinks, a line 
half as long representing the amount spent on bread, and 
so on through house-rent, milk, tea, coals, and education, 
to Christian missions, which is a line so short that it can 
hardly be seen. Then begins a treatise on different human 
complaints, and they are arranged alphabetically. 

It would seem that this work must have been compiled 
like Mr. Cuartes Reape’s famous scrap-books by the 
author cutting out of newspapers and books of reference 
anything that happened to strike him. It must be sup- 
posed that he stopped either because he died or thought he 
was going to, or because he had collected as much as could 
possibly be printed for sixpence. But there is still a 
simplicity about so much _higgledy-piggledy information 
that is rather pleasing. There is certainly a sort of index ; 
but it occupies only four pages, and contains very few 
words that any one would think of looking for. The only 
real use for the volume is to carry it in the pocket and 
consult it privily when one wants to make an observation 
betraying out-of-the-way knowledge. This is sometimes 
useful when conversation flags, and only the experienced 
know that in such a case the remark does just as well 
whether it has been found in a book or invented on the 
spot. 


FROM THE DOG'S POINT OF VIEW. 


ORD ROSEBERY has been informed by Lord 
4 Cranproox that the Privy Council, while willing to 
authorize the issue of regulations for the muzzling of dogs 
in localities infested by rabies, is unable to lay down any 
general rule for the whole of the United Kingdom. As 
we argued last week that legislation would be necessary to 
make the observance of muzzling universal, we are not sur- 
prised at the answer which the Chairman of the County 
Council received. But the difficulties of the case only 
increase the responsibility of Her Masestry’s Government, 
who have a most urgent danger to deal with, and are taking 
no steps to deal with it. If they cannot support Sir Henry 
Roscor’s Bill, let them say so, and let them further proceed 
to state what preventive or precautionary measures they 
will adopt. There can be no doubt, as anybody may see for 
himself by turning to the Report of the London Council’s 
meeting on Tuesday, that rabies has made considerable pro- 
gress in London since we last wrote. Inasmuch as the 
disease is usually most prevalent, not in the summer, but in 
the spring and autumn, this fact is very significant, and 
shows clearly what we may expect in a few weeks, unless 
something be done. If Parliament is prorogued without 
any remedy being applied to so terrible an evil, Ministers 
will deserve the gravest censure for their neglect. Mean- 
while, in accordance with the homely adage that an ounce of 
fact is worth a pound of theory, we may illustrate the pre- 
sent chaos by an incident which occurred last Saturday 
evening in one of the best-known residential quarters of 
London. An unfortunate dog, credibly alleged to have 
bitten some of its kind, was pursued by several police con- 
stables, who beat it unmercifully with their truncheons. 
The dog showed none of the ordinary symptoms of madness, 
indeed it was obvious to any observer of dogs that rabies 
was contra-indicated ; and on the intervention of a passer- 
by, who remonstrated against such needless cruelty, the 
police at length desisted. But by that time the dog had 
been nearly killed ; and, though it was taken to the nearest 
police station, it is scarcely likely to have recovered. There 
is no reason to believe that the policemen were themselves 
to blame. A doctor, not a veterinary surgeon, who de- 
camped after giving them his card, assured them that the 
poor beast was mad. Mad or not, a dog which deliberately 
bites either another dog or a human being ought forth- 
with to be killed. But it should not be beaten to death. 
Prussic acid or a pistol is the most appropriate method. 
Poison, however, is out of the question in the streets, and 
official pedantry denies firearms to the police. 

This story, which is authentic in every detail, points a 
pretty obvious moral. The muzzle is not only necessary for 
the protection of man, but also demanded by the interests of 
the dog. A muzzled dog cannot bite, and even an unarmed 
policeman would have no excuse for beating a dog which was 
palpably harmless. When rabies has been stamped out by 


muzzling, there will be no more panics, because there can be 
no more hydrophobia. Then a dog, even if he has parted 
with his owner, will be able to stroll along the streets in 
peace, no man making him afraid. We appreciate the posi- 
tion of the Privy Council, which is seriously hampered by 
the simple fact that there is no rabies in Scotland. There 
is, for the matter of that, none in Norway, nor in Sweden, 
norin Australia. But it might atany moment be imported, 
and certainly the exemption of Scotland could not be guaran- 
teed for a week. The interesting and valuable letter from 
M. Pasteur which was read at the Mansion House last 
Monday contains a most emphatic approval of general 
muzzling. “It is my own profound conviction,” says this 
great man, “that a rigorous observance of simple police 
“ regulations would altogether stamp out hydrophobia in a 
“ country like the British Isles.” Most unworthy and un- 
principled attacks have been made upon M. Pasteur, 
Independently of his scientific eminence, which itself entitles 
him to be treated with respect, M. Pasteur devotes his life 
to the gratuitous preservation of his fellow-creatures from 
the most ghastly of all deaths. His English patients number 
more than two hundred, and out of sixty-four treated since 
the 1st of January 1888 not one has died or been attacked 
by hydrophobia. It may be that M. Pasreur has not yet 
entirely proved his case, although the figures given by 
Professor LANKESTER in last Saturday’s 7'imes form a very 
tough and solid piece of affirmative evidence. But to charge 
M. Pasteur with selfishness or with cruelty is equally foolish 
and wicked. The meeting at the Mansion House was a 
great success, in spite of the howls from the gutter with 
which it was by anticipation denounced. As Sir Josern 
Lister observed, M. Pasteur, in his letter to Sir Henry 
Roscor, advocates the use of means which, by destroy- 
ing rabies, and with it hydrophobia, would make the 
continued existence of the Pasteur Institute superfluous. 
This is not the conduct of an ambitious and unscrupulous 
self-seeker. M. Pasteur is the dog’s best friend, and he 
advocates the muzzle. As we have shown, the present 
state of things is not only perilous to human life, but also 
inconvenient and inimical to the most faithful companions 
of mankind. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCIL. 


N the match at Lord’s, Oxford was deservedly and even 
discreditably beaten. No excuse could possibly be made 
for an eleven outmastered at all points, except perhaps 
in the field. They had raised no strong expectations, 
having been consistently defeated everywhere by everybody 
except by M.C.C. in London. In that match they con- 
ducted themselves so as to raise a feeble hope, which, we 
think, was too optimistic. M.C.C. made a long score, yet 
who that saw Mr. O’Brien’s innings doubted that he might 
have doubled the score himself? He might not always have 
hit four fours in an over, as he did off Mr. Jarprvg, but he 
need not have gone out. After getting forty in about 
fifteen minutes, he merely “ larked” with the bowling. 
He could have played it till now if he had cared, but, as he 
jumped in and bombarded the Pavilion, he gave chances and 
was caught at last. This discounted the comparative success 
of Oxford. 

Yet they were not a bad team all through. Mr. Watson 
is a delightful bat, strong and spirited. Mr. Prixipson is 
an excellent wicket-keeper, and when he reversed the timid 
poking system of his comrades, and hit Mr. Woops about, 
he hit very well. Mr. Basserr is a plucky bat, and would 
make a very respectable change bowler. Mr. THEsiGEr, pre- 
vented from playing by a cause universally regretted, is a 
good bat and a fine field. It were superfluous to praise 
Lord Grorce Scorr; Mr. Rassieicn has long been ad- 
mired ; Mr. Forster is a persevering bowler. But nerves 
seemed to be the bane of Mr. Jarpine. A young player, 
from a land of slow wickets, he tried to play Mr. Woops 
back. Mr. Moss was expected to be a more useful bowler 
than Mr. Fowter. This was probably a mistake of judg- 
ment. Mr. Davciisn was played because Mr. 
hands were overworked, and he might be needed to 
keep wicket. He was not needed at the wicket, nor of 
any service with the bat. Cambridge, on the other side, 
had nearly as good bats as Lord Grorce Svorr in Mr. 
Morpaunt, Mr. Foey, and Mr. Crawiey. Mr. Morpaunt, 
also, bowled very well, while Mr. Woops had entirely re- 
covered his art. Mr. pe Lirrte and Mr. Forp were, at 


least, better bowlers than anybody on the Oxford side. The 
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‘ earliest delivery, and Oxford practically lost heart. 
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Cambridge tail was manifestly not much better than that 
of Oxford—we doubt if the batting was really better—but 
the difference in bowling made the match a hollow, tame, 
and dismal affair. From the first ball Cambridge were the 
winners. Mr. Woops caught and bowled a man with his 
Mr. 
Woops did not bowl his best in the first innings; in the 
second, even, Mr. Puriirson hit him all about with fearless 
energy. But, except for Lord Grorce Scorr in the first 
innings, and for some signs of defence by Mr. Rasn.eicn 
and Mr. Watson, the Cambridge bowling was all unresisted 
attack. Full pitches were not driven, long hops were left in 
inglorious security. The bowlers were permitted to do ex- 
actly what they liked. Oxford has often died away thus, 
but never on so good a wicket and in such exhilarating 
weather. 

As for the Cambridge batting, Mr. Morpavunt's was ex- 
cellent ; not showy, nor slow; he merely treated the bowl- 
ing as the bowling deserved to be treated. Never have we 
seen bowling in such a knot, nor so many changes. Mr. 
CRAWLEY seemed set for a century, but got out by an acci- 
dent, a ball trickling from his foot and upsetting his bails. 
The weakness of the last batsmen (considering the bowling) 
was, perhaps, at least equal to that of any Oxford winner 
of spectacles. There were scarce any points of interest to 
remark on, no very exciting catches, nor even a repetition 
of last year’s misses at point. Oxford, perhaps, had the 
best of the fielding, and Lord George Scorr, with the 
wicket-keepers, Mr. M‘Grecor and Mr. Putuipson, deserved 
most praise. Neither is exactly an ALFrep LytrevTon, but 
either might well officiate for the Gentlemen. Perhaps, by 
reason of his batting, Mr. Purirson has rather the pre- 
ference, or so it seems to indolent reviewers. 


UNILATERAL RECIPROCITY. 


4 EW incidents in what is called the Irish “ agrarian 
“ struggle "—though we do not call it a sartorial struggle 
when a man refuses to pay his tailor’s bill—are absolutely 
unrelieved by some touch or other of native absurdity ; and 
it is often ditticult to say whether the unquestionable gravity 
of some of them does or does not overcome the temptation 
to laughter which in their more humorous aspect they 
afford. This difficulty is particularly felt with respect to 
the quarrel between landlord and tenants on the Ponsonsy 
estate. Mr. O’Briey’s insolent and truculent attempt to 
coerce (for that is what it amounts to) certain farmers in 
Tipperary to refuse payment of rent to their landlord, iu 
order to coerce him into withdrawing his assistance from 
another landlord whom it is being attempted to despoil in 
Kerry, is a serious matter, and the Government have 
done well to treat it as such, with all promptitude, by 
the arrest of Mr. O’Brizx. But though overt acts of this 
kind are rightly treated in this way, and though an Execu- 
tive cannot afford to tolerate a dangerous agitation merely 
because it almost amounts, on the intellectual side, to an 
Irish bull in practice, it is permissible, when the law is in 
course of being vindicated, to divert oneself with the 
exquisitely comical perversity of the position which the 
agitators have taken up. Archbishop Croke’s letter to 
Canon CaniLt, though a document of a thoroughly dis- 
creditable and mischievous kind, is one which it is im- 
possible to consider in that aspect alone. It is, of course, 
most disquieting to think that an Irish prelate of high 
standing, and in that capacity the director of the con- 
sciences of large multitudes of men, should show so absolute 
a destitution of the most rudimentary principles of com- 
mercial morality—to put the matter no higher—as is dis- 
played in this letter. Yet it is impossible to read the 
“ remarkable ” epistle, as a Gladstonian chronicler calls it, 
more accurately than he supposes, without a smile. After 
denouncing Mr. Surrn-Barry’s intervention “ ina landlord- 
“ and-tenant dispute that does not concern him,” this de- 
lightful Archbishop goes on to “ express his belief that the 
“ tenants ”"—-that is, Mr. Surra-Barry’s Tipperary tenants— 
“are justified in becoming members of any open and con- 
“ stitutional confederacy forming nothing more or less than 
“a mutual defence association, the object of which would 
“be to make common cause with each other in all agrarian 
“emergencies, so that the acknowledged grievance of a tenant 
. on an estate belonging to any one of the confederate land- 
lords should be regarded and dealt with as a personal 
“ grievance by each and every one of the confederate tenants 


“as well.” Anything more fascinating to a lover of 
humorous paradox than the assumption that the suggested 
reprisals of the tenant would be justified by the previous 
action of the landlords it would be difficult to imagine. 
The Archbishop apparently regards the tenants on any one 
estate as a sort of “ corporation sole,” or rather he seems to 
attribute this character to the tenants plus their parish 
priest, plus Mr. O’Brien or Mr. Ditton, plus the Treasurer 
of the National League Fund, and a few other similar allies, 
up to Mr. GLapstonE himself, and to hold that all these parties 
taken together constitute in the eye of the law, and in contem- 
plation of moral equity, only one person ; so that a contest be- 
tween them and the landlord on the question of paying rent 
is a fair “‘ man-to-man ” fight which nobody, or, at least, no 
landlord, ought to interfere with. A few of the landlord's 
friends and sympathizers come to his assistance, and the 
worthy Dr. Croke immediately emits a shriek of horror and 
indignation. ‘ What!” he exclaims, in effect. “ Four, 
“ five, six, a round dozen or more of landlords combining to 
“ crush a solitary adversary consisting only of a few score of 
“tenants, their parish priest, and all the agitators and 
“ stump-orators that can be got hold of in England and 
“Treland! It is monstrous! There is only one thing for 
“ it, my children, and even that I suggest with reluctance. 
“ You must meet confederacy with confederacy; you must 
“ combine in self-defence.” 

There is no reason to suppose that the Archbishop has 
even a glimmering of the absurdity of this. Probably he 
has so much accustomed himself to look upon the individual 
Irish landlord as a person taillable et taxable & merci et & 
miséricorde, in respect of his rent, that the notion of his 
combining with his neighbours to protect themselves from 
unlimited exactions positively scandalizes Dr. Croke. No 
doubt he really has got to regard, not the individual tenant, 
but the whole body of the tenantry, as the unit correspond- 
ing to the landlord on the other side of the contract. 
Agitators, among whom we may include the Archbishop 
himself, have so continually dinned into the ears of the 
tenants that their interests are one, that he doubtless 
believes by this time that there is of necessity some legiti- 
mate and original community of interest between them ; 
whereas of course that community of interest presup- 
poses, instead of precedes, the common design in aid of 
which it is pleaded—the conspiracy, that is to say, to 
withhold from the landlord a portion of the rent. So 
amusingly blind to the analogies of things has the Arch- 
bishop become, that he has not the faintest perception 
of the damaging parallel which is irresistibly suggested 
by his complaint of Mr. Smrrn-Barry’s “intervention in 
“a landlord-and-tenant dispute that does not immediately 
“ concern him.” What would become of the occupation of 
Mr. O’Brien if nobody intervened in a landlord-and-tenant 
dispute that did not immediately concern him? Nay, 
what would become of Mr. O’Brrey’s success in his busi- 
ness of campaigner if nobody else was guilty of such inter- 
vention but himself? Why, the Plan of Campaign is based 
upon the wholesale intervention of a certain number of 
| persons in a dispute which does not immediately concern 
| them. For instance, if Par is able and willing to pay his 
| rent, it is no immediate concern of his, and still less of Mr. 
| O’Brien, that Tro can’t or won't. Yet Mr. O’Brien not 
only interferes in the dispute between Tim and his landlord, 
but he also—and the success of the Plan of Campaign 
depends upon his so doing—cajoles or coerces Pat into 
interfering in Tim's dispute with his landlord, by refusing 
to pay rent himself. And now we have this archiepiscopal 
supporter of Mr. O’Brien’s exclaiming against Mr. 
Barry's intervention in “a landlord-and-tenant dispute 
“ that does not immediately concern him.” He asserts the 
right of the tenants to retaliate upon retaliation, while he 
denounces the retaliation upon which they are to retaliate 
as an unprovoked and gratuitous act of hostility. The 
unilateral form of reciprocity has always had a singular 
attraction for the Irish mind; but we doubt whether this 
national taste has ever been more amusingly exemplified 
than in Archbishop Croxke’s letter to Canon CaHILL. 


The incident, however, would have been incomplete 
without the final touch added to it by the deputation which 
has waited on Mr. Smrrn-Barry with a “ memorial” from 
the tenants on his Tipperary estate, in which they express 
the “‘ alarm and indignation” with which they have heard 
that their landlord “is placing himself at the head of a 
“landlord confederacy for the purpose of clearing the 
“ Ponsonby estate of its tenantry.” There do not appear 


to have been many actual tenants of Mr. Surra-Barry’s 
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on the deputation; but there was a fine show of sym- 
pathetic local notabilities who doubtless know the mind 
of Mr. Smrru-Barry’s tenants much better than they 
know it themselves. Besides the Rev. Canon Cant him- 
self and another priest, there were the Chairman of the 
Tipperary Town Commissioners and the ditto of the Clona- 
kilty Town Commissioners, and the Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians—all the gentlemen, in fact, to whom an Irish 
Local Government Bill would hand over the. control of the 
district—together, we suppose, with the power of dipping 
their hands as freely as might seem good to them into the 
pockets of the local landlords, They got, however—to use 
a familiar, but in this connexion appropriate, expression 
“ very little change” out of Mr. Swrra-Barry. That op- 
pressor of the poor who can pay and won’t is, unfortunately 
for his interviewers, a man not at all easy to bully. He 
began his reply by informing the deputation that he “did 
“not for one moment acknowledge that they had the 
“ slightest right to demand an explanation of him,” and 
he added the very pertinent remark that, “if he were to 
“assent to such a claim, he must equally be bound 
“by the instructions of his English tenantry in his deal- 
“ings with those in Ireland, and they might very well 
“ insist that, having paid their own rents in full, the Irish 
“ tenants should be made to do the same.” The sum of his 
answer was that he did not intend to be intimidated into 
abandoning his position with respect to the PonsonsBy 
estates, and that if his own tenants were ill-judged enough 
to allow the Plan of Campaign to be started against himself 
they would have themselves to thank for the consequences. 
The oppressive bilaterality of the reciprocity which Mr. 
Smitnu-Barry appears to claim in the matter of landlord- 
and-tenant combinations seems to have taken the deputa- 
tion’s breath away. They asked whether further evictions 
on the Ponsonpy estate would take place with Mr. Sarn- 
Barry’s sanction, and on being assured that they would, 
the canon, and the priest, and the Town Commissioners 
retired apparently in a bewildered amazement at the high- 
handed brutality of Irish landlords who have conceived the 
idea of “ hitting back again.” 


MR. W. H. SMITH. 


_— the present Session of Parliament was about 
to begin, there was a report that at the end of it 
Mr. W. H. Sirn would probably resign the leadership of 
the House of Commons, and seek rest and repair in the less 
fuliginous atmosphere of the Upper House. The end is 
very near now; a great dinner is given to Mr. Surru by 
his constituents ; he makes a speech thereat reviewing the 
whole period of his political career ; and he says not a word 
about resigning the leadership of the House of Commons. 
Indeed, he ends his speech with the expression of a hope 
that he may be allowed to devote himself to the service of 
the Westminster electorate for years to come. So we must 
interpret the concluding sentences of a speech which, if it is 
destitute of “ epigram,” if there is not a smart, or even an 
alliterative saying in it, has the merit of good sense well 
rooted in a sincere, homely, and wholesome nature. 


We are to suppose, then, that if six months ago failing 
health whispered counsels of retirement from the more 
arduous duties of his situation, Mr. Smrra is now encou- 
raged to go on with them to the end of this Parliament, at 
any rate. Further than that we need not look ; and it must 
be regarded as a public good, and a great good too, if he is 
able and willing to continue in his present position till after 
the hustlings and shufilings of the next General Election. 
Not that Mr. Smrru would have been lost to the service of 
the country, if (as we believe, he really feared might be the 
case, a little while since) sheer weariness had compelled him 
to lay down the leadership in a legislative bear-garden. If 
at the present time he is the best man for the post that his 
colleagues could select, it is not because his highest quali- 
ties are employed there. In more than one department of 
State he has shown that he has no superior, probably no 
equal, as an administrator. To govern one of the great 
departments, that is what he is best fitted for as an officer 
of State, and when his retirement from the House of 
Commons was talked of, there was some satisfaction in the 
thought that a serious loss would not be without its com- 
pensations, probably. Between work and worry there is 
a well-known difference, and he may yet rejoice in the 
one who is quite worn out with the other. It must be 


allowed, however, that for the better part of this Session 
the Radical-Irish torment in the House of Commons has 
much abated. Possibly they were mollified by the beauties 
of the spring ; possibly they were melted by the heats of the 
summer; but, whatever the explanation—and, of course, 
there may be others—it is a fact that, from the beginning 
of February to the beginning of July, both the Irish 
and the English members of Opposition have been decent 
and orderly beyond all recent custom. No matter for a 
little outbreak here and there; as a whole, and in the 
general, the ferocious libertinage of the Opposition has 
dropped into a languor which we may count upon con- 
tinuing through the dog-days, and so to the end of one 
quiet Session at least. It is this, perhaps, which has 
restored Mr. Smrrn’s hopes of ability to fight on for a 
while, if he truly did begin to doubt that it was giving way. 
So much of comparative rest he has gained at any rate—he 
as wellas Mr. Batrour and the rest of the badgered ; and, 
even if the relative tranquillity of the year be no more than 
an interlude, it is not only a blessed thing in itself, but it 
will probably confirm the leader of the House of Commons 
in abandoning all idea of quitting his post as long as the 
present Parliament lasts. 


It is certainly of great importance that he should remain 
there. In ordinary times, and with another sort of Oppo- 
sition to confront, he might well be spared to go to the 
Admiralty, which is just the place where such a man is 
wanted more now than ever. But what at other times and 
under other circumstances would appear as defects in a 
House of Commons leader are amongst Mr. Smrrn’s most 
valuable qualities in that capacity to-day. He is no de- 
bater ; of that he is perfectly well aware, without being at 
all upset by the knowledge of it ; and so he is constitutionally 
preserved from entering upon sallies and excursions which 
the most skilful debater in existence would avoid—if he 
could resist the temptation. Restore to the House of Com- 
mons the readiest and deadliest master of tongue-fence that 
it has ever known, infuse him with a full measure of pru- 
dence, endow him with perfect self-control, and in dealing 
with the Gladstonian Opposition, as leader of the House, 
he would choose to play the part that Mr. Smiri plays, 
automatically, so to speak. And even then he would be 
at a disadvantage (practically) as compared with Lord 
Salisbury’s lieutenant in the House of Commons. The 
irritation of conscious power contemptuously silent—the 
well-controlled debater we have been supposing—could not 
avoid inflicting that upon the coarsely sensitive minds of 
which four-fifths of the Opposition are composed. Their 
sufferings under it, even when most exquisite, would dis- 
tress nobody but themselves, of course ; but their poignancy 
would not conduce to restraint of temper. No mere exer- 
cise of calculated patience would equal, in effect, that which 
is purely natural in Mr. Smita. No affectation of forbear- 
ance would tell upon the self-exasperated crew who are 
usually opposed to him as do the quiet ways of a man who 
is dead to provocation and unarmed for repartee. And we 
are not talking theory when we say this. It is known to 
every one who frequents the House of Commons that Mr. 
Smita is invaluable to the Government in his present posi- 
tion for precisely these reasons. Many members of the 
Opposition acknowledge it openly, and all are more or less 
consciously aware of it, though some (of course) deride. 
Even the younger members of the Conservative party in 
the House, who a little while since were all for getting 
“ RanpotpH” back into the leadership with rapier and 
rosette, even they acknowledge it; perceiving that, though 
there may be less sport under Mr. Smirn’s régime, there 
is much more prudence (or what answers to it) and much 
more safety. Besides, though there have been many 
changes for the worse in political life of late, one most 
important thing remains unaffected or affected very little, 
and that is respect for what is called “character.” Mere 
cleverness was never more admired. In our time and gene- 
ration, at any rate, cleverness without character was never 
more freely admitted to competition for the honours of 
place and power; but still character tells with all its old 
force, and is felt to be the necessary foundation of trust. 
There are some politicians, indeed, of whom it seems to be 
thought that they are clever enough to do without it ; they 
are coming to their end. There are others who evidently 
believe the same thing of themselves. They are compara- 
tively young men, and will probably live to be disappointed. 
The present state of things will not last for ever, and 
even as it is, character receives its due share of homage 
wherever it is clearly apparent. The respect in which 
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Mr. SwrtH is held depends upon it almost entirely. There 
js no brilliancy in him; but there is no trickery. He 
could not be eloquent for the life of him; but neither 
for the life of him could he be dishonest. Sharp he is not ; 
shrewd he is, though quite without subtlety. His opinions 
may be limited ; but he does not know how to invent new 
ones, which cleverness often does and character never. In 
short, he is a plain, sound, trustworthy man of business in 
a Parliament which can boast very few members of that 
sort, and where his presence is all the more valuable accord- 
ingly. It is good hearing, therefore, that he proposes to 
remain where, for the best of reasons, both particular and 
general, he is so extremely useful ; and he is likely to be 
more so, if we may judge from certain passages in his speech 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening—those passages 
in which he spoke of England’s place in the world, and the 
part she can play, and ought to play, in these uncertain 
times. 


EGYPT. 


T is not surprising to hear that the French Government 
is not altogether pleased with itself in the matter of 
its own refusal to consent to the conversion of the Egyptian 
Preference debt; and it is not likely that the news of 
Celonel Wopenovse’s last stout fight with the Dervishes 
will greatly reconcile it. The French journalist of the 


usual kind—the kind which thinks it “ spiritual,” after | 


running away from the forts of Alexandria, to talk about 
* Tel-el-Guinée ”—has, of course, his explanation quite 
ready. Pitt-et-Cobourg, revived in the persons of Baring-et- 
Vincent, send for the Dervishes, bargain with so many of 
them to come and be killed for so many guineas on a tele- 
gram being sent, and there you have it. The fidelity of 
these noble sons of the desert in fulfilling their share of 
the bargain with the accursed and perfidious children of 
Albion may seem surprising to any one not a French- 
man; the Frenchman knows that the Arab, like himself, is 
honourable or nothing, and that when he is paid to be killed 
he comes and is killed unmurmuringly. But though this sort 
of thing is really half believed by the Parisian gutter- 
journalist, and is more than half believed by that kind of 
dient of his who gets up at meetings of the Suez Canal 
Company and asks totidem verbis whether the dot of 
Mademoiselle his daughter is to be sacrificed to the greed 
of Albion for blood and money, there must be French 
politicians who are proof against it, and who are a little 
uneasy at the figure which France has cut, not merely by 
the accusation of Englishmen, but by the admission of 
public opinion in other countries which are not particularly 
friendly towards England. 

There is nothing in the very least surprising in the re- 
newed disturbances which have been so smartly checked, 
for the moment, though there may still be serious work to 
be done. They were as certain to recur as the precise 
moment of their recurrence was uncertain. The demand 
that England shall fix the time of evacuation ignores facts 
which are practically as certain as the swelling of the Nile, 
and are due to no very different causes. Egypt proper can 
never be free from such things, as her sovereigns in almost 
all recorded ages have found, unless the regions of Ethiopia 
are subjugated, at any rate for a considerable distance. If 
France were to say to us, “It was your fault that this 
“necessary boulevard of Egyptian defence was given up, 
“and you must cause it to be restored,” she would be in 
effect, if not in appearance, making a far more reasonable 
demand than she advances at present. It was our fault; 
there is, unfortunately, no doubt of that, and, if France 
should, for instance, propose that Mr. Guapstong, the 
Minister responsible for it, should be sent, bound hand and 
foot, to the Mano, it would require all our ingenuity to 
érgue against that demand. But to demand that we shall 

a time for evacuating Egypt while this open wound 
remains means one of two things—either that Egypt is to 
be pitilessly exposed to Dervish raids (for she has neither 
funds to check them on the great scale nor even to defend 
herself unaided and unguided on the small), or else that 
France shall take England’s place—a proposal which neither 
treaty nor common sense requires us to entertain. We 
have already done much for Egypt. We have put her in a 
state to execute that advantageous conversion of her debt 
which France refuses to sanction; we have greatly re- 
formed her internal institutions; we have, in spite of 
obstacles, made some progress in altering that system of 


champion, and (it is necessary to add) by which France 
profits most. We have, as this last bit of fighting shows, 
taught Egyptians once more to show under English 
officers a bold front to their foes. But we have, most cer- 
tainly, not yet taught the Khedive to go alone, and with 
the good leave of France we have not the slightest intention 
of surrendering our position as tutors to somebody else. 


FRANCE. 


HE approach of the inevitable general election is pro- 
ducing its natural effect in French politics. The 
Ministry is becoming more nervous, the Republican ma- 
jority more excitable, and the Opposition of all shades more 
provocative. It must be allowed that all three are in a 
position admirably calculated to put a strain on the nerves 
of Frenchmen. They are doing their different bits of work 
in the presence of a force which they cannot control. It 
is not merely a question of in or out for the combatants. 
The very existence of the Republic is at stake. As for the 
Oppositions, the prospect before them is either prolonged 
subjection to a form of administration which they hate, or 
(a chance of revenge. Which of the two the mysterious 
| ruler called Universal Suffrage will give them no man 
can tell. That there is a very profound, very quiet, and 
| obstinate discontent in the country is beyond question ; 
but whether it is strong enough to repeat the Paris elec- 
| tion all over France is doubtful. Where so much is on the 
| hazard it is unreasonable to expect that the interested 
| persons, particularly when they happen to be Frenchmen, 
| Should keep cool. Their nerves are inevitably further ex- 
| cited by the nature of the means used to influence the 
| electorate. The dispute is not about principles, but about 
| characters. On either side the effort is not so much to 
| show that the enemy is governing or would govern France 
badly, as to prove that he is a rogue or a fool or a combina- 
tion of both. The Ministry are endeavouring by exceptional 
legal proceedings, or by vigorous use of the police, to shut the 
mouths of its critics. The Opposition retorts by charges of 
corruption, having been very naturally convinced by the 
successive elections of General BovLaNncEer that the most 
effectual of all ways of influencing the voters is to persuade 
them that the Parliamentary Republicans are bribe-takers 
and speculators. To say of such a conflict that it has 
degenerated into a tug between brute force and slander 
would be to compliment it. It never was anything else 
from the beginning, and its real character is only becoming 
a little more obvious than it was. The Chamber makes a 
pretence of discussing the Budget in a half-hearted way. 
On the Ministerial side there is no wish to call attention 
too loudly to the extravagance of the Republican adminis- 
tration just before the election. The Opposition is ready 
enough to drag out Republican sins in financial matters, 
but neither does it want to delay too effectually the voting 
of those grants in aid which a moribund Chamber com- 
monly passes in order to get the constituencies into good 
humour. The real business of the Chamber is to fight out 
personal quarrels. From the Opposition side there comes a 
long series of charges of bribe-taking, or at least tripotage 
—answered by the majority either by counter-charges or 
by votes of censure and expulsions. The two make between 
them probably the most disgraceful spectacle ever presented 
by a Parliamentary institution outside of South America. 
Of the two performers in these bouts of cudgel play, 
the Opposition seems to us to be the most likely to win in 
the long run. It bas an immense advantage, no doubt, and 
is most effectually helped by its enemies; but that does not 
alter the fact that it has a very fair chance of attaining 
the definite object it has set before itself. The aim of the 
Opposition is to discredit Republican Parliamentary govern- 
ment, and it can work to this end not only by bespattering 
the other side, but by means of its own misbehaviour. To 
be sure the game would be a dangerous one to play against 
a strong party united on questions of principle and led by 
statesmen. But that is not the stamp of party the Oppo- 
sition has in front of it in the French Chamber. What 
ought to live in history as the great “canaille scene” 
shows what elements the Chamber is composed of. In the 
course of a discussion set going by M. Lacuerre, on the 
outrage to Parliamentary institutions implied in the in- 
fliction of a fine on himself for alleged insult to the police 
at Angouléme, it occurred to a M. Leseune to bawl some- 
thing about “canaille.” Whether the honourable deputy 


exploitation by foreigners of which France is the chief 


meant to assert, as the short-hand writers declare, that all 
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Republicans are canaitle, or only (as he himself explained 
after the battle) that, if so-and-so is true, then some Re- 
publicans are canaille, does not seem to be quite clear. 
In either case, if the word canaille is applicable to persons 
who cannot behave with the smallest self-respect or sense 
of decency, then the Chamber proceeded to prove the 
accuracy of M. Lerseune’s language. Honourable Repub- 
lican Deputies charged with manifest designs upon his 
nose. Other honourable deputies rushed to his defence. 
They kicked, tore hair, screamed. The ushers vainly 
strove to separate them. The pallid Presrpent stood with 
the rules of the House in one hand, and wildly swung 
his bell in the other. M. Anprievx retired to a high 
seat and “ironically” deposited a loaded revolver on the 
desk. The whole scene must have borne a lively resem- 
blance to those casual encounters of prowling and owner- 
less cats occasionally to be seen in suburban back gardens. 
To complete the scene M. Leseune made an abject apology 
when order was restored. If (which is, perhaps, doubtful) 
there is any sense of the ridiculous left among Frenchmen, 
this incident must serve to discredit the Chamber still 
further. It is obvious, however, that the Opposition finds 
its account in them, for a few days later there was another 
which ended in the expulsion of M. pE Cassacnac. This 
time the pretext was the discovery that one of the Ministers 
has the misfortune to be burdened with a brother-in-law 
who has been mixed up in some discreditable business about 
the infringement of a patent. Of course the effort of the 
Opposition was to implicate the Minister himself. It was 
not wholly successful, but it was proved that one more 
Republican politician has been, at least indirectly, connected 
with tripotage. The discovery will serve to increase the 
weight of the charge against the whole party. It is, no 
doubt, the belief—the very well-grounded belief—of the 
Opposition that the constituencies will not discriminate, 
and that when the election comes on they will vote, not so 
much for General Boutancer or the Right, as against 
the politicians who have been in office for the last few 
years. A more disgraceful species of Parliamentary war- 
fare cannot well be imagined. We cannot say that it is 
wholly unfamiliar here. Our Irish friends have given us a 
taste of it; but with usat least it has not yet become the 
sole method of warfare in politics. In France at present it 
is, and nothing could well promise worse for the result of 
the approaching elections. Out of such an ignoble scramble 
nothing good can possibly come. The Republican majority 
have little or no excuse for complaint themselves. Many 
of them took an active share in attacks of precisely 
the same character on M. Grivy and his son-in-law. 
They did not, or would not, see that what was done 
then would be imitated later on, and that the discredit 
thrown on their old favourite would necessarily have 
to be shared by the Parliamentary Republicans as a body. 
They are now, thanks to the persistent activity of Bou- 
langists and Conservatives, learning the lesson. Their 
own mismanagement helps their enemies. Instead of leav- 
ing charges of this kind to be dealt with by the Courts, 
the majority of the deputies can be turned aside from any 
business to hours of talk over one charge after another, 
fertile in scenes, and ending in ridiculous motions consign- 
ing the calumniators to public contempt. A more absurd 
formula has not been used since the tipsy Frenchman cried 
to the little boys who were jeering him :—‘‘ Vous étes des 
“* injustes ; j’en appelle a la postérité.” Public contempt is 
not at the beck and call of the majority, and goes far 
beyond the limits assigned it, as the deputies have been 
copiously reminded. 


How utterly unscrupulous many of the combatants in 
French politics are at this moment may be seen from the 
history of MM. Jacques Meyer, Ivan pE Woestyye, and 
Artuur Meyer. The first of these three is an unfortunate 
speculator, at present much under a cloud, and lately a 
refugee at Brussels. The second is a Parisian journalist, not 
unknown to fame of a kind, and the third a Boulangist 
journalist, also of some name. If M. Jacques Meyer did 
not amuse his leisure in exile by concocting cock-and-bull 
stories for the amusement of his mother, the other two 
must have come to him while waiting in prison till his ex- 
tradition was granted with one of the most impudent and 
the silliest of schemes. They asked him to run the rather 
serious risk of accusing several Republican leaders of cor- 
ruption, and offered as a consideration to obtain a pardon 
for him, when in the course of the next eight months 
Boulangism is triumphant. If M. Jacques Meyer is 


familiar with English history, he must have been reminded | 


by this offer of a famous incident in the life of the Earl of 
Perersoroucn. With or without historic example to guide 
him, M. Jacques Meyer declined to play cat to the 
monkey of his namesake and that enterprising journalist 
M. Ivan pe Woestyne. He made a note of what had 
passed at great length, and sent it to his mother. The 
police obtained possession of it, and it has been duly read 
in the Chamber—somewhat, but not much, to the confusion 
of the Boulangists. That party is in the happy position of 
possessing a record which allows it to do much as it pleases 
without further discrediting itself. This consideration we 
commend to those who think for the fiftieth time or so that 
General BouLanceEr is at last done for. The existence of 
such a party and the probability that it will win are the 
very sutlicient condemnation of the Third Republic. After 
a trial of some years it has established such a character 
that the accusations even of such persons as these are taken 
against it. 


THE SERVIAN CELEBRATIONS. 


sow: festivities or fasts, whichever they are to be called 

(for the anniversary of the battle of Kossovo, when 
terrible things happened to the renowned “crown of Dushan,” 
is not exactly an occasion of rejoicing), appear to be passing 
off as satisfactorily as very dangerous things can. King 
ALEXANDER has been anointed at Zitcha, where it appears 
that the Turks, just as if they had been Puritans of the 
seventeenth or Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
“scratched out the eyes of the kings and saints.” We 
shall, by the way, be very much surprised if somebody does 
not make an atrocity of this. But the unbeliever, in his 
horrid task, missed Saint ALExanpDER, probably under the 
impression that he was the coppersmith, and had something 
to do with the Janissary soup-kettles. This is considered a 
good omen for the boy successor of King Man, and his 
chances of the whole crown of Dushan are considered 
to be improving. M. Persrani, the Russian Minister, 
stood by, but as, about the same time, or not long before, 
M. Persiani’s countrymen, or at least the subjects of the 
sovereign who employs him, had been sending telegrams 
to Prince Nicno.as or Monrtenecro describing him as 
“the darling of the whole Slav world,” it would ap- 
pear that the crown of Dushan (which translated into 
plain English means the result of robbing Austria and 
Turkey of their lawful possessions) may have more aspi- 
rants than one. No harm, however, has come, so far, 
of the proceedings ; the somewhat notorious Metropolitan 
MicHAEL appears not merely to have anointed his sovereign, 
but to have used decently loyal language respecting him, 
and M. Jovan Rustic, the principal statesman of Servia, 
and the chief of the three Regents, who was unable to 
attend, sent a remarkably sensible letter. A!l this is as 
it should be, but it cannot be denied that the honours 
accorded to the Russian Minister marred the fair meeting. 
He was the only foreign Minister present, for the simple 
reason, it is said, that no foreign Minister whatever was 
invited, and that other Ministers did not apparently care, 
like M. Perstan1, to invite themselves. But it is fair to 
add that he seems to have been none the less, but only the 
more, welcome. 

M. Risticu, even by those who do not like his policy, 
has generally been regarded as a clever man, and his letter 
certainly shows cleverness. Some expressions in it might 
even be thought to convey a plaintive protest against the 
conduct of his friend, M. Perstant. M. Risticn says that 
the OprENovicn dynasty is firmly established on the throne ; 
that he finds the Regency uncommonly difficult ; that he is 
in much doubt as to the effect of the new constitution ; 
that, if the law is not. applied rigorously (this, we fear, 
is “ coercion”), the “sands of reaction may engulf the 
“ ship of State”; that he hopes, when the time of King 
ALEXANDER’S majority comes, to hand the country over to 
him in a satisfactory condition; and that meanwhile 
“ peace will be the dominating principle of our dealings at 
“home and with our neighbours.” Now, if M. RisticH 
can succeed in carrying out this programme, or even the 
last clause of it only, nobody (at least nobody who has the 
good of Servia and of Euvope at heart as contradistinguished 
from the desire to endow Servia with crowns of Dushan) 
will have any fault tofind with him. A policy of peace with her 
neighbours will certainly prevent Servia from coveting her 
neighbours’ goods ; while the only one of those neighbours 
who is of real importance is quite certain to reciprocate it. 
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A policy of peace at home will give no handle to the 
darling of the Slavs at Cettinje, and none to that other 
darling of the Slavs who was so good as to send M. Perstan1 
where M. Persiani was not invited. But at the same time 
this policy of peace is by no means the policy which will 
commend itself to M. Perstan1 and M. Persian1’s master ; 
for it will leave them no game to play in Servia or rather 
with her. The Czar, who is believed to be an honest 
person enough, probably has no very distinct idea what 
this game is; but every Servian peasant who cheered 
M. Perstani ought to be informed of it. It is the game 
expressed in a story which is found in most nations, periods, 
and languages, though we are not prepared, without con- 
sulting the folklorists, to say what is the Servian form—the 
story of the Monkey, the Chestnuts, and the Cat. The 

which M. Persiani is anxious that Servia should play 
in it is a remarkable one, for it is that of chestnuts and cat 


united. 


THE SULTAN INQUIRY. 
2 ee report of the Court of Inquiry on the loss of H.M.S. 


Sultan is as unsatisfactory a document as it well could 
be. We do not mean that the Court has not found as it 
should have found according to the evidence. Still less do 
we imply that it has been unduly favourable to the officers 
whose conduct after the stranding was part of the subject 
of their inquiry. No doubt the members of the Court were 
justified in deciding that the Admiral in the Mediterranean 
and his officers did their best to save the Sultan from 
total loss. They acted according to their judgment, 
and showed neither negligence nor incompetence in their 
efforts to accomplish a very difficult piece of work under 
varying circumstances. If they did not succeed, it was 
because success was impossible. On a point of this sort the 
opinion of a court of seamen is, and must be, the best of all 
possible authorities. Admiral Commerett and his col- 
‘leagues knew what they were talking about, and had their 
very sufficient reasons for declining to decide that, if 
measures were taken of which they could not at first sight 
‘approve, it was because the officers on the spot found them 
necessary or the only measures which could be taken. The 
‘court-martial on Captain Rice and the Court of Inquiry 
may be taken to have decided between them that, if Her 
Masesty’s Navy has been deprived of a very fine ship by 
stranding in waters which we should have thought were as 
familiar as their gloves to Her Magesty’s officers, and if the 
ship could not be got off, no serious blame rests on anybody 
in the service. It is not the result we should have expected 
them to arrive at, but we do not propose to go behind the 
competent tribunals. 

Allowing, however, that the officers came out nearly or 
wholly blameless, it is still very disagreeable to hear of the 
condition which made the floating off of the ship impossible. 
The Sultan has become a total wreck, because, in plain 
language, her watertight compartments turned out on trial 
to be as good as useless, and, what is worse, it cannot 
be discovered, on inquiry, why they were useless. We 
do not know that this is any matter of amazement— 
watertight compartments have so often turned out on 
trial to be, if not useless, at least far less useful than 
they theoretically ought to be. They make all the dif- 
ference between sinking in three hours or sinking in ten 
minutes—and that is, indeed, considerable, but they do 
very generally fail to keep ships afloat. The awkward 
thing, however, is that the water-tight compartments of 
Her Masesty’s do generally prove to be less efficient than 
those of merchant vessels, and that the compartments of 
the Sultan were inferior to those of other war-ships which 
have been rammed or have run on rocks. It is not to be 
denied that water poured into the Sultan in enormous 
quantities, with great rapidity, and from more places than 
one. Ifthe compartments had been what they were repre- 
sented to be this could not have happened. They were, 
therefore, not efficient, but why they failed the Court cannot 
discover. Whether they were not properly closed, or were too 
weak, or, worst of all, whether the ship was not so constructed 
that a side road was provided by which the water could, so 
to speak, turn the flank of the compartments—are questions 
which the Court of Inquiry asks. The Court itself proposes 
that there should be another inquiry, by constructors this 
time. We may, therefore, take these two things as proved— 
first, that the system of construction which was relied on to 
keep war-ships afloat has proved insufficient ; and, secondly, 


that naval officers are not yet familiar with the qualities 
and powers of the ships in which they will have to fight. 
We are not sure that if the choice had been given us we 
would not rather have heard that the Sultan had been run 
on shore by careless navigation and had been left there 
through want of judgment. The remedy for the blunder- 
ing of individual officers is much easier to apply than the 
remedy for a universal inefficiency of the tools which they 
must employ. 


THE COMMITTEE ON ROYAL GRANTS. 


W* cannot affect to regret the delay of the Government 
in bringing forward the promised proposal for the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee to inquire into 
the question of Royal Grants. The First Lorp of the 
Treasury apologized for it the other night, and we have no 
doubt that it was unintentional. But, all the same, it was 
fortunate. For it was the means of bringing about a 
neater and more effective exposure of Radical pretences 
than we ever remember to have met with. When Mr. 
Smiru first announced his intention of asking the House to 
take into consideration the Royal messages with respect to 
the provision which Parliament was to be asked to make 
for Prince Epwarp and the Princess Louise of WALEs, 
Mr. LasoucHERE gave notice that he should oppose the 
motion on the ground that the promise to appoint a 
Committee of Inquiry into these grants had not been 
fulfilled. Last Thursday night the promise in question was 
fulfilled, and Mr. Lasoucuere and his party still opposed 
the motion. Of course there were various excuses, of a 
more or less flimsy character, alleged for this persistence 
in opposition. The terms of the reference were not satis- 
factory. The senior member for Northampton did not 
know what “ provision” meant, and he did not know what 
“ members of the Royal family meant” ; while the junior 
member for Northampton complained that the Committee 
were not authorized to inquire into the Royal expenditure 
of the funds appropriated to the Crown by the Civil List, 
and moved an amendment, which was defeated by a 
majority of 188, in favour of investing the Committee 
with powers to that effect. And, of course, too, we were 
treated to the old immoral denial of the clear and inexorable 
fact that the dealings of the Crown with the Civil List are 
absolutely unexaminable by Parliament except by the com- 
mission of a distinct breach of faith. The Radicals who 
insist, with such vehement arrogance, that there is no 
“ compact ” between the Sovereign and Parliament insuring 
to the former a fixed appropriation of the Civil List 
throughout the entire reign may be invited to ask them- 
selves seriously what their opinion on such a point is 
worth? What, if they will be so good as to tell us, 
is their precise notion of a “ compact”? The only clue 
to their views with which they have supplied us is not 
altogether reassuring. What a compact means to them 
when the two parties to it are an Irish landlord and his 
tenants is an agreement of which the latter is to appropriate 
the benefit in the event of its turning out favourably to 
him, but which in the contrary event he is morally entitled 
to repudiate. And really this seems to be very much their 
notion with regard to this matter of the Civil List. They 
hold—probably without any foundation ; but that does not 
affect the case—that the Sovereign has got the best of the 
bargain by which at the commencement of each reign the 
Crown Lands are ceded to the nation in exchange for the 
Royal income settled by the Civil List ; and that alone is 
sufficient to convince these supporters of the Plan of Cam- 

paign that no “ compact ” can ever have existed atall. We 
wonder what they would have said if the case had been 
reversed, and if Her Magesty, instead of providently keep- 
ing her expenditure within her income, had had to come 
to Parliament for an addition to the Civil List. Probably 
we should have heard something about the “‘ compact ” from 

our Radicals then. 

Even Sir Witiiam Harcourt had to confess that the 

amendment was beyond his power to support, and that the 

arrangements of the Civil List could not be reopened until 

the occurrence of a demise of the Crown. Inthe meantime 

there can be no doubt that, apart from these pledges, the 

Government have acted wisely in appointing a Committee 

to inquire into the whole question of Royal Grants. The 

system upon which the Parliamentary provisions for members 

of the Royal Family are applied tor and obtained is un- 

businesslike and haphazard to the last degree. It works in 


a manner calculated to offer the highest possible premium 
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on such eloquence as that of Mr. Samvet Storey, who has, 
perhaps, calculated what proportion of the burden of an 
annual expenditure of over eighty millions falls, in the shape 
of the Civil List and the supplementary provisions for 
members of the Royal House, upon “ families on the verge 
*“ of starvation,” and to enable men like Mr. Picton to 
terrify the Zimes. It is unlikely, perhaps, that any action 
on the report of the Committee, whatever it may be, will 
enable us to get rid of the Svoreys and the Picrons alto- 
gether. The latter will, no doubt, find some means for 
reminding us that he carries the people of Leicester in his 
pocket, and that the nation is itself in the pocket of the 
people of Leicester ; while the former will equally of course 
secure some opportunity of sneering at Court officials and 
their duties, and proclaiming the just pride with which he 
regards his own majestic manhood. But they will make these 
demonstrations with considerably less effect, even upon the 
vulgarest ignorance in the country, than they do at present. 


THE COAL DUES. 


HE real character of the fine zeal shown for the aboli- 
tion of the Coal Dues levied in London was excellently 
displayed by the Opposition on Wednesday. The hybrid 
Committee appointed by the House to examine the claim 
of the Corporation to compensation for the loss of the dues 
recommended that a rate of fourpence should be levied for 
a year. The object for which the tax is to be levied is 
perfectly well known. It is to secure the payment of the 
money lent on the security of the dues for the purpose of 
making the Holborn Viaduct. That this was an improve- 
ment of immense value and convenience nobody denies. 
All London has profited by it, and ought, therefore, to help 
to pay for it. The tax of fourpence is a very light one and 
will hardly be felt. It is not proposed, even by Mr. Firtn, 
to leave the creditors unpaid. Yet because the whole 
obligation to pay them is not thrown on the City— 
because the Corporation is not to be put to the choice 
of either suffering confiscation or coming hat in hand 
to the County Council—a pertinacious handful of members, 
who dignified themselves with the title of representatives of 
London, contrived to keep the House from arriving at the 
inevitable conclusion till they had prated to their heart’s 
content. 

It is superfluous to say that neither Mr. Friern, nor Mr. 
Lawson, nor Mr. PickersGitt, nor Mr. Rowianps even 
attempted to oppose the clauses on grounds of policy or 
public advantage. Their one stock argument was that 
some consideration was being shown for the Corporation, 
that they hate the Corporation, and would like to see it 
made to smart. Under the influence of this noble feeling, 
they made a great parade of zeal for the poor in the usual 
way ; but the character of their parade was perfectly trans- 
parent. Mr. Pickerscit, threatened the “member for 
“ Barnard Castle” with the vengeance of the miners of 
Durham and Yorkshire because he was going to vote for a 
tax on coal which these same miners will not be asked to 
pay. The other members of the minority who endeavoured 
to obstruct the Bill hammered away at the proposition 
that the Corporation had no rights, and showed a firm 
belief that this was argument enough. That the Holborn 
Viaduct must be paid for, that if the funds are not found 
in this way they must be got out of the rates, that the Coal 
Dues have been shown by experience to be a very light 
impost, were truths which they never took the trouble to 
notice. And yet they are obvious. If theagitation against 
the Coal Dues had not been carefully fostered by wire-pull- 
ing and nursed by pedantry, it never would have been 
heard of. Unless it had suited a little knot of persons to 
use them as a stump, the vast majority of Londoners would 
nevér have heard of them or known that they paid them. 
They will hear, however, of the rates, and be carefully 
instructed in the obligation to pay them. The purely 
obstructive nature of the opposition was shown by the 
fact that it was made after the House had decided by an 
overwhelming majority to sit till it had finished the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill. Mr. Firrn and his friends must 
have known that Parliament was not likely to reject the 
recommendation of its own Committee, and if they insisted 
on repeating what they had said five hundred times before, 
it can only have been with the intention of delaying a 
decision which they must have known to be inevitable. 
Fortunately the delay could not belong. The House having 


to choose between finishing the Committee stage of the Bill 
early, and sacrificing its evening off for the joy of listening to 
Messrs. Firtu, Lawson, and Row.anps, did not hesitate 
long. The decision at which it arrived was the right one. 
The tax of fourpence will be continued for a year, and Par 
liament has again recorded its decision not to confiscate the 
property of the Corporation. It has also recognized that 
the Corporation has behaved in this matter with great 
liberality. Before the year is out, Londoners, unless there is 
a very considerable change in the interval, will have learnt 
more fully than they have done already the difference 
between the so-called greedy Corporation and that en- 
lightened body the County Council. If they have not taken, 
and are not prepared to take, the necessary steps in conse- 
quence, they will deserve to have this County Council to rule 
over them, and will not improbably attain their deserts. 


THE SHAH, 


a is equally easy to exaggerate and to make too little 
of the SHan’s visit to us, and to overdo and underdo our 
reception of the Suan himself. Too much of the criticism 
which is to be heard in either sense upon these points is 
too plainly the product of strictly personal influences. He 
who has spent an idle morning in watching one of the 
pageants of the last few days from a comfortable position 
feels disposed to think that, in our entertainment of our 
visitor, we are not exceeding the bounds of that stately 
hospitality which becomes a great nation. He, on the other 
hand, whose hansom has been stopped or diverted from its. 
direct route by one of the processions, and who has missed 
his train in consequence, begins seriously to ask himself 
whether, after all, Nasr-Ep-D1n is very much better than a 
“barbarian,” and whether the King of Kings is not being 
made absurdly too much of. The Londoner who has neither 
been amused nor incommoded by the Suan’s entertainment 
is difficult to find ; while as for the dweller in the country 
he is likely to be either envious or contemptuous of the doings 
in London, according as he moralizes from necessity or from 
choice. Perhaps the philosopher we are in search of might, 
if found and interrogated on the subject, make award that 
the thing has, on the whole, and considering the fact that 
the Suan is not our visitor for the first time, been just the 
least little bit overdone. Still the fault is one on the right 
side, and cannot possibly have any but a temporary—even 
one might almost say a momentary effect. 


The circumstance that this is the Suan'’s second visit to 
us, and that it is paid after so considerable an interval of 
time, adds much to its private, if not to its public, interest. 
Travelling, especially with the state with which Oriental 
potentates travel, must be a greater bore to them than 
most other things in life, which is, no doubt, saying a good 
deal; so that His Imperial Majesty’s desire to renew his 
impressions of Europe, and especially of England, is flatter- 
ing to us. Yet a desire so successfully repressed, as far as 
our own country at any rate is concerned, for sixteen 
years is a phenomenon provocative of some curiosity, 
and its manifestation certainly tends to suggest that the 
visit is not one of pure pleasure, and this again opens the 
door to the whole of that piquant but quite unprofitable 
controversy which is centred in the personality and policy 
of our guest. Is he a sort of Oriental Perer the Great, 
studying European institutions with the view of European- 
izing his own country? Or is he an ambitious ruler paying 
court for private purposes of haute politique to the Empress 
of Inpra and her Ministers? Or, lastly, is he only an 
earthen pipkin who has no desire to swim with the brass 
pots, but still less likes the idea—which seems to 
him to be coming more and more within the range of 
practical politics—of being crushed between them? Or, 
lastly, are his motives in visiting us a combination of those 
appropriate to each of the three suggested characters? 
Possibly they are; but, if so, we can hardly be wrong in 
attributing the least influence to the first among them and 
the greatest to the last. The Suan is, no doubt, a very good 
specimen of an enlightened Eastern potentate, as such 
potentates go ; and, properly handled by European advisers, 
as he has only lately been by any representatives of this 
country, he can no doubt be induced to do a good deal for 
the common advantage of his people and our own. But 
the leisurely manner in which he has proceeded—making 
all allowance for the obstruction and inertia of his officials— 
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with the work of internal reform is fatal to the theory put 
forward at one time by some of his more enthusiastic 
admirers that he is a Joseru II. of Persia. In so far as 
ublic motives and not the desire for amusement have 
prompted his visit to us, they are probably much more 
closely connected with his position as a weak Asiatic ruler 
between two powerful European-Asiatic Empires. 


MR. BULL’S SHOW. 


N the first week of July an amateur of modest means finds 
if the glory of the orchids departed for the year. His shelves 
are never without bloom, if he have used a very little common 
sense in stocking them, but the grand burst of spring is over. A 
few Odontoglots belated are still unfurling, and many still show 
a handsome front; but from day to day verdure encroaches on 
the sight, as a judicious gardener cuts down the fading wreaths. 
It is otherwise in a large collection. Belated flowers are so 
numerous there that they prolong the display for weeks, aided by 
those other genera and species which properly come into bloom 
at this season. Mr. Bull's orchids were never more superb than 
now as a mere sight, while for those who regard them with an 
understanding eye the variety has greater interest than the 
mass exhibited a month ago. The mass, indeed, is undiminished. 
Not a gap appears in the astonishing parade of bright colour and 
strange forms which assuredly has no equal in the world. For 
Mr. Bull keeps the idea—of a public orchid exhibition—to himself 
at present. There are a few growers up and down who might 
challenge him—-two, possibly three; but as yet they make no 
sign. Words could not describe the spectacle to those who 
have not seen it. We shall only touch a point of interest here 
and there. 

A species very ctrious—handsome enough, too—is Odont. 
Williamsi. It belongs to the class which we regard as keys, that 
should open many secrets of the orchid world if used aright, and 
will, too, probably in good time. This plant is so like Odont. 

nde, the common favourite, that one would be puzzled to 

efine the difference in language—excepting that O. Williamsi is 
smaller than the average. It is gamboge yellow, mottled with 
red-brown, and it has all the stark, spread-eagle attitude which, 
to our taste, makes O. grande vulgar. Most people, even of the 
a confuse the two at a glance. Further on stands 
ont. Schleiperianum, smaller still, but essentially the same 
both in flower and bulb and growth; so is a striking “variety” 
near by, though at a little distance it seems to be all bright 
yellow, the brown suppressed. Now, these three varieties—two 
of which rank as species—are separated from the common type, 
0. grande, by nearly ten degrees of latitude and ten degrees of 
longitude, nor—we might almost make an aftfidavit—do any inter- 
mediate forms exist in the space between; and those degrees are 
sub-tropical, by so much more significant than an equal distance in 
our zone. Instances of the same class, and vastly more surprising, 
also, are found in many genera of orchid. They contain ‘a clue 
to the variation of species which will be unravelled one day. 
Here is the exquisite little Oncidium nubigenum, long sup- 
posed to be the most determined climber of all mountaineering 
epiphytes and assuredly the loveliest. Fourteen thousand feet, 
indeed, is a creditable performance for a member of the Alpine 
Club; but this tender mite thinks nothing of it. One could 
not find a stronger example of the grand rule that orchids 
are the most contented, the most long-suffering of all created 
things. We bring this little beauty, “born of the clouds,” 
from her mountain top in New Grenada and we set her 
beside the muddy Thames—or anywhere else. Pleasantly and 
gratefully she accepts the change, spreading her dusky petals 
and fine snowy lip, with the daintiest mauve square thereon, as 
freely as in the Alpine solitude. A species we do not often see 
is Odont. crystatellum, yellow stained with green, barred and 
spotted with light brown. The column is white, and a snow- 
white beard falls over the labellum, strong hairs of gold-brown 
forming a moustache above it. The number of Oncidium ma- 
eranthum flowering on these crowded shelves bears evidence to 
the strength of Mr. Bull’s collection. There are no fewer than 
twenty big pots, with something like three hundred and fifty 
blooms; moreover, they will show you a house full of them 
“coming on.” Nature forestalled the dreams of sesthetic colourists 
when she designed Oncidium macranthum. Thus, and not other- 
Wise, would the thoughtful of them arrange a “harmony” in gold 
and bronze ; but Nature, with characteristic indifference to the 
fancies of mankind, hid her chef-d'euvre in the wilds of Ecuador. 
Among the twenty plants are no fewer than three varieties, each 
an improvement, in one point or another, on the type—which 
might have been supposed impossible. O. mac. hastiferum, in 
truth, is an improvement all round; the gold more burnished, 


_ the wings of the lip clearer and of a darker purple. O. mac. 


aurosum is not worthy of this extreme compliment ; but a person 
unacquainted with the usual form might well declare its stainless 
gold incomparable. The third variety, without name, is distin- 
guished by the number and boldness of its pleatings. These 
are mere “sports,” since all come from the same district, so 

as we know. An astonishing example of “sport” is Odont. 
Pescatorei, one of the last which Professor Reichenbach de- 


scribed. “Stupendous” it is, indeed, in the Latin sense, to 
one familiar with the species, and exquisitely lovely for all—a 
snow-white flower, with the blotches and dots usual transformed 
into a dense margin of tiny purple scratches round the lip. 
Nothing in the least like it has ever been found before, and 
this is a very small plant. An Odontoglossum quite new, still 
awaiting the nomenclator, is remarkable for a white fringe, like 
the most ethereal of lace, surrounding its brown lip. 

The summer-flowering Cattleyas make a display now, while 
C. Mossiz has still many lingering blooms. Grandest and rarest 
is C. Sanderiana, of course—an immense pink flower, with such a 
crimson lip, so bold yet so delicate of form and hue, as no 
Cattleya can rival to our mind. Among the legends of orchid- 
ology there are few so striking as that which attaches to 
C. Sanderiana; it can be only outlined here. One of Mr. Sander’s 
collectors went out in search of Odont. crispum to Bogota, found 
this plant “at rest,” and gathered a number, in a conscientious, 
matter-of-fact way. He delivered them, one might put it, as per 
invoice, and failed to grasp his employer’s sudden amazement. Mr. 
Sander perceived at a glance that it must be something supreme, 
and sent back his collector, Mr. Mau, by next mail. In due 
time a shipment arrived; it will be understood that civilized 
man had not yet seen the flower. But Mr. Brymer, M.P.— 
famous for all time among orchidaceans as the introducer of 
Dendrobium Brymerianum—had bought one of the first lot. It 
came into bloom at this critical moment, and he good-naturedly 
lent the plant as a sample. The day when Messrs. Stevens 
offered the importation is still marked in the calendar. They 
fixed a screen of baize across their auction-room, and set Mr. 
Brymer’s plant on high for worship—with more success than 
Nebuchadnezzar, for no man protested. C. Sanderiana is still 
very rare, as such a marvel should be. Here is Epidendron pris- 
matocarpum, a magnificent and impressive species—more often 
discussed than seen. It has noble spikes; long, and thickly 
clothed with flower. Petals and sepals are white, the latter thickly 
spotted with black, upon which the delicate pale-mauve lip, sharply- 
pointed, has an effect almost startling. Prismatocarpum is a very 
happy name. Odont. Harryanum, on the other hand, is most un- 
fortunate in its title. The public is not interested in those cireum- 
stances which give it significance for a few, and if there be any 
flower which demands an expressive name it is this, in our judgment. 
QO. Harryanum always reminds us—in such an odd association of 
ideas as every one has experienced—of a thunder-storm. The 
contrast of its intense brown blotches with the azure throat and 
the broad, snowy lip, affect us somehow with admiring oppres- 
sion. Very absurd; but on est fait comme ga, as Nana excused 
herself. To call this most striking flower “ Harryanum ” is bitterly 
grotesque. Odont. cordatum is not a favourite generally, but 
those who have it will be encouraged by a sight of Mr. Bull's 
specimen ; grown to that size and age, its somewhat commonplace 
colouring gains importance. A rare variety is O. cordatum Kien- 
astianum, brighter in tone, sharper in its acute angles, and gener- 
ally “cleaner” in appearance. A species new last year, and most 
welcome, is Oncidium cornigerum longi-racemosum, from Brazil. 
It has scores and scores of pale-green blossoms, most daintily 
spotted with red, packed with charming neatness upon a foot- 
long spike. There are no less than eleven main branches, 
all subdivided, within this space. Cryptochyllus sanguineus, 
from Assam, will never be worth one penny in the market, 
but savants contemplate it with singular interest; its spike of 
dull-red bells is very like a worthless Lachenalia, as different 
from an orchid as well could be. Those who visited the Temple 
Show are not likely to forget the sensation caused by Sir Trevor 
Lawrence’s Bulbophyllum. One much more satisfactory es a 
flower, and not less curious as a plant @ mécanique, is B. Lobbii. 
Its clear, clean, orange-creamy hue is delightful to behold. The 
lip, so delicately balanced, quivers at every breath, but here you 
are allowed to put it through all its amazing performance. If the 
slender stem be bent back, as by a fly alighting on the column, 
that quivering cap turns and hangs imminent ; another tiny shake, 
as though the fly approached the nectary, and it falls plump, head 
over heels, like a shot, imprisoning the insect. If we wished to ex- 
cite a thoughtful child’s interest in botany—not regardless of the 
sense of beauty either—we would make an investment in Bulbo- 
phyllum Lobbii. There are other curiosities, and other plants that 
suggest remark, at every turn. Masdevallia peristeria is excellently 
represented—a charming and a striking species, of a nameless 
green, closely dotted with purple inside, outlined at the edges and 
the “tails” with a paler hue. Over the mauve lip sits a little 
green-white dove. ‘There is no object in nature prettier than 
Urnithocephalus grandiflorus, with dense blossoms, white and 
green, strangely like a bird whose wings are half-folded down- 
wards, and deliciously scented. But our space is full. 


WHICH IS WHICH? 


[Being a Passage from the History of England in the Nineteenth Century, 
by Foo-chow. Pekin. A.D. 2500.] 

eine 7E come now to the vexed question of the Special 

Commission. And in order that our readers may 
fully understand our view upon this matter, we must give a short 
summary of the facts. It appears, then, that towards the latter 
end of the ninth decade of the century of which we write, 
W-lt-r (subsequently created Earl of D-rh-m) made a speech in 
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which he accused P-rn-ll, or, as he is sometimes called, Ch-tw-nd, 
and other persons of instigating to assassination and conniving at 
outrage. The speech as it has come down to us is couched in 
highly metaphorical language. Read without the light that 
recent research has thrown upon it, it appears to deal with some 
scandal connected with the well-known English Sport of Horse 
Racing. It is now, however, universally admitted to have been a 
political utterance of the deepest import. In it the speaker 
charged a particular party, or, as he calls it, “stable,” with outrages 
and serious malpractices in connexion with Ireland—designated in 
allusion to her national colour as the “Turf.” The speech seems 
to have excited some interest which was very greatly intensified 
by the republication of the charges and allegations in a much 
more direct form in W-lt-r’s newspaper—the 7-m-s. After they 
had been discussed for some time in public, the matter was 
brought before the Parliament or Jockey Club. The leader of 
the accused “stable” was urged to resort to the Courts of law 
for redress, but seems to have delayed, or been reluctant to do so. 
He appears to have allowed one of his followers, variously called 
“W--d” (doubtless, a party nickname) or O’D-nn-ll, to bring an 
action for libel first, but this is not quite free from doubt. At 
any rate, a Commission of three persons was at last appointed by 
the Jockey Club to investigate the charges. According to the 
universal practice in such matters, two trials took place, the 
advocates changing sides, to ensure fair play. Thus, we find 
R-ss-ll in the first trial defending P-rn-ll, while the Attorney- 
General and J-m-s accuse him. In the second trial R-ss-ll was 
for the plaintiffs, while J-m-s (the Attorney-General being 
doubtless otherwise engaged) appeared for the defence. The two 
trials seem to have been of very different length, but at last 
they both came to an end. The result is a matter of such 
importance and of such far-reaching consequences that we shall 
reserve it for a separate chapter. Suflice it to say that the form 
which the decision took in no way throws doubt upon the version 
of the facts which we have given. 

That this version is correct admits, we think, of no manner of 
doubt. A recent writer, whose usually accurate judgment has 

rhaps on this occasion been warped by a desire for originality, 

as suggested that there were two wholly distinct and separate 
charges, made by two wholly different persons in connexion with 
wholly different subjects. The suggestion has been supported 
with all Mr. A.’s customary ingenuity, and he is entitled to all 
the assistance he can get from the fact that his view was that 
generally held before the recent advances in intellectual progress 
and the employment of more scientific methods of historical in- 
quiry. For ourselves, we can only say that, in our opinion, Mr. 
A.’s theory does not bear a minute’s investigation. In order to 
support it, he has to maintain that W-lt-r never became Lord 
D-rh-m, that “Ch-tw-nd” and P-rn-ll were different persons, 
that there were two R-ss-lls and more than one J-m-s. But, 
even if he could devise plausible reasons for these auda- 
cious suggestions, he is only at the beginning of his difli- 
culties. Is it probable, we ask in the name of common sense, 
that at the same time and in the same country there should 
have been set up two tribunals, each consisting of three persons, 
each appointed after some considerable delay, each to deal with 
aliegations of a very serious nature made by a person in an in- 
fluential position against the character of the leader of a well- 
known and opposing faction? Is it probable that in each case 
the judges should have behaved in a precisely similar manner, 
that in each case one of the judges should have been absolutely 
silent, another should have taken a considerable part, the Presi- 
dent should have in each case employed the same words and 
manner in the discharge of his duties? Nor is that all, or nearly 
all. Let Mr. A. examine the grounds of the accusations made 
in each of what he regards as two cases. He will find that there 
is a resemblance between them that will startle even him. In 
each instance the case set up in support of the accusation was 
that the associates of the accused were men of atrocious cha- 
racter; that they had been guilty of the grossest offences and 
malpractices ; that they gloried in their contempt for the laws by 
which they were supposed to be governed. In each case it was 
alleged that the defendant was a man of great personal ability 
and immense knowledge of the questions with which he was so 


largely concerned, and that it was therefore scarcely possible that 
he could have unknowingly accepted the assistance and friend- 
ship of such scoundrels. More than this, it was one of the 
greatest points in the attack on P-rn-ll that, if he disliked the | 
proceedings of some of his allies, it was strange, so the Attorney- 
General said, that he commonly profited by those proceedings. | 
Mr. A. will find that the same accusation, in almost the same 
words, is made against Ch-tw-nd—only, of course, by Sir Ch-rl-s 
R-ss-ll. 

We will not weary our readers further in this matter than to 

int out that, even in the fragments of the evidence that have 

en preserved, the two trials are strikingly alike; as, for in- | 
stance, in the fact that, in both trials the plaintiffs relied very | 
much on the banking account of the accused. In short, the only 
real ground for Mr. A.’s fanciful theory is the dissimilarity of the | 
names in the two trials. For those conversant with the reckless- | 
ness and frequency with which honours were at that time distri- | 
buted in England, there is nothing remarkable in a Sm-th having | 
become Earl M-rch, or in a D-y being created Prince S-It-k-ff. 
Nor is there anything strange in J-m-s H-nn-n having, perhaps in 
obedience to the whim of a wealthy relation, changed his name 


into that of J-m-s L-wth-r. What is strange, and what is | of astuteness. First impressions are necessarily unfavourable. 


remarkable is that a man of such weight and authority as Mr. A. 
should have lent his position to support what is doubtless in 
origin the crude and unwarrantable hypothesis of some self-con- 
fident schoolboy. 


CRIMINAL ROMANCE. 


T cannot be maintained that the criminal romance is elevating 
in its tendencies. There is much mental and minute intro- 
spection, but not in the manner of Wordsworth or Browning ; 
and, although the author may be all the better fora Shakspearian 
knowledge of human nature, it is his business to study man in 
his shadier aspects. Even the criminal masterpieces of the im- 
mortal Balzac—to say nothing of the cleverest novels of Gaboriau 
and Boisgobey—leave behind them a mingled flavour of the 
slums, the Morgue, the gaol, and the galleys. Yet in one sense 
the best criminal romance belongs to the highest order of fiction, 
It demands infinite care and intense conscientiousness. Robinson 
Crusoe-like ingenuity and readiness of resource must be brought 
to the aid of a somewhat perverted or morbid imagination. To 
win its author celebrity, or even credit, the finished work 
should be a marvel of constructive skill, with an exquisite 
adjustment of the details of each part and an all-pervading 
sense of proportion. Foresight should forestall destructive criti- 
cism, and forethought should anticipate all plausible objections. 
The complicated machinery, working smoothly on converging 
lines, should move steadily and swiftly towards the central point or 
dénouement. We have indicated the qualifications of the ideal 
sensational novelist ; and Gaboriau, and even Boisgobey, have not 
fallen far short of them. Gaboriau’s chief fault, as it appears to 
us, is extending his novels to unnecessary length by introducing 
irritating retrospects and indulging in supplementary digressions, 
Take, for example, The Honour of the Name. While Lecocq is 
puzzling out a lukewarm scent with the ardour of a hot-blooded, 
but hali-baffled, sleuthhound, we are carried back to an exposition 
of ancient history, when the lands of the nobles were being con- 
fiscated for the democracy and France was in the throes of a 
social convulsion. Gaboriau showed what he could do when he 
cared to avoid the fault in his admirable Petit Vieux des Bati- 
gnolles, where the tours de force of detective strategy should have 
failed had the genius of the far-seeing criminal had fair play. 
Boisgobey is in most respects the inferior of his master; but he 
far surpasses him in almost inexhaustible fertility, and he steers 
clear of those snares of provoking digressions. Considering that 
we are surprised and uneasy about his health if we do not have a 
novel from him every quarter—at this moment he has been mute 
for an unprecedentedly long interval—it is wonderful how very 
seldom he repeats himself ; though, no doubt, he is partial to 
such strong situations as three rivals starting on a similar 
quest, and finding themselves seated together in the coupé of a 
diligence. In spite of his fertility, there is invariably freshness 
in his books, whether he draws his inspiration from the romance 
of historical conspiracy, or seeks it in the comparatively vulgar 
crime of his contemporaries. In such books as the Crime de 
? Opéra he puzzles and excites us up to the concluding chapters ;. 
and the best rule we can give his readers for solving his enigmes 
is always to lay the burden of the guilt on the person least likely 
to be suspected. 

From this tedious preliminary sermon it will be seen that 
we believe success in Criminal Romance to be only attainable 
by the specially gifted. But that does not appear to be the 
popular notion. We can understand that the ordinary sensa- 
tional novelists may have been tempted to follow feu. follets, 
not only by the fame and the gains of the great fathers of the 
French school, but by the extraordinary sale of such English 
imitations as some of the best of Mr. Arrowsmith’s of Bristol 
“shilling shockers.” But, after all, before a novice breaks out in 
novel-writing, it is only wise to weigh and estimate his special 
powers. Over-vaulting ambition is apt to overreach itself, and it 
is always more prudent to test one’s strength over the well- 
beaten track before striking out a career of adventure. The 
sentimental and domestic novel is reasonably safe. Dances, 
dinners, and lawn-tennis parties are within the scope of every 
one’s daily observation, and the commonplace Strephon, with his 
smiles and sighs, is more easily conceived and idealized than a 
Count Fosco or a Bill Sikes. We are persuaded that Mr. 
Arkwright, who has published a Criminal Romance, could write 
a fair average novel, and we are far from saying that The 
Queen Anne's Gate Mystery (White & Co.) is devoid of interest. 
We make no complaint of “ the mystery,” which is cleverly enough 
devised, but we object to the process of clearing it up. In the 
first place, we may apply the normal criticism to the novel—that 
it would have gained exceedingly by some severe compression. The 
attention is gratuitously distracted by a variety of subsidiary 
episodes, and superstition is made to play a commanding part in 
a manner that jars on our regard for the realistic. The threads 
of the tale are perpetually getting entangled, and the author is 
reduced to the necessity of cutting his own intricate knots. Then 
the mystery is finally unravelled by sentiment and impulse rather 
than by reason and shrewd deduction. We may say that Mr. 
Arkwright seems to have a supreme contempt for the professional 
detective. It is true that when the narrator retains the services 
of Mr. Sleuthson he gives us reason to expect marvellous feats 
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Like MM. Tabaret and Lecocq, Sleuthson had an insignificant 
appearance and an hesitating manner. However, “I soon dis- 
covered a preponderance of sagacity and a wealth of resource 
which encouraged as much as they surprised me.” But, having 

id what he appears to consider an indispensable tribute to 
the conventionalities of criminal fiction, the author shoves Mr. 
Sleuthson unceremoniously aside. As a matter of fact, the 
detective, though he bustles about to earn his pay, does next 
to nothing towards the solution of the mystery. The London 
lawyer, who is retained to conduct the defence of the suspected 
man, is even more incapable. The veritable dea ex machind is 
the Lady Geraldine, the beautiful and impassioned young wife of 
the gentleman who tells the tale. With her feminine im- 
ulsiveness she jumps at once to the conclusion that the man 
who is charged with the murder of his wife cannot possibly be 

ity. In that intensity of conviction, founded in the face of 
crushing presumptive evidence upon her pity and her warm 
sympathies, of course we agree with her. We are assured, in the 
first place, that such a story can have but a single end ; and, in the 
next place, Harry Collingwood is a fine manly fellow and the 
last person in the world under any provocation to mix a season- 
ing of strychnine in his wife’s sleeping draught. If driven beyond 
the limit of endurance, he was much more likely, as his 
friend observed, to have tamed his shrew by knocking her on 
the head. But the successful search for exculpatory evidence 
is almost entirely due to Lady Geraldine’s inspiration. Her 
intuition is unfailing and infallible, and it turns to excellent 
account the dreams and visions of her over-excited husband. 
All’s well that ends well, and the life and good name of an inno- 
cent man were at stake ; but her enthusiasm betrays her into ques- 
tionable actions, and her courage shrinks from no responsibilities. 
She confesses a sick woman when the doctors have declarec that 
any excitement may probably be fatal. The servant girl she has 
taken for detective purposes as her personal maid is prompted to 
what seems very like an abuse of confidence, and abstracts a 
packet which has been stitched in the dress of the helpless patient 
she is nursing. Lady Geraldine’s best excuse is, that she is run- 
ning a race against time—that her protégé has been tried and 
condemned, and that the day of execution is fixed. But, if we 
condone her proceedings in consideration of her temptations, the 
novel must be pronounced faulty from the artistic point of 
view. For, to be consistent, the action should have kept pace 


‘with the pressing exigencies of the exculpatory inquiry ; in place 


of which we are carried away on somewhat wearisome wander- 
ings in Wales, and have to listen to the long story and the love 

airs of a girl whose superstitions, which are elaborately explained 
and accounted for, unfortunately mixed her up with the mystery. 

We do not think that Mr. Arkwright’s talent tends towards 
Scotland Yard, or Secret Inquiry Offices, or the penstonnaires of 
Portland. Nevertheless we believe, as we have said, that he 
could write a picturesque and agreeable novel. Some of his cha- 
racters are very cleverly delineated ; the hero, Harry Collingwood, 
with his faults and his sterling qualities, is true to his nature 
throughout, and the impulsive and warmhearted Lady Geraldine 
is a charming and lovable woman. Many of the incidental rural 
sketches are delightful, and the foul air of crowded assize courts 
and coroners’ inquests is freshened by the cool breath of the 
balmy breezes from the woodlands of Herefordshire and the 
Welsh hills. We fancy Mr. Arkwright has more of the Richard 
Jefferies than of the Boisgobey or Wilkie Collins in him, and we 
should recommend him when he tries authorship again to lay 
his scenes in those rural districts with which he is familiar, and 
to draw his sensations from the field-sports which he loves. 


MACBETH ON SATURDAY LAST. 


AST Saturday, the closing night of the Lyceum Macbeth 
season, was set apart, as Mr. Irving called it, as the annual 
“testimonial to Miss Terry ”—a happy phrase which seemed to 
gratify all to whom it was addressed, many of whom had witnessed 
that day’s performance of Lady Macbeth on various occasions 
during the one’ hundred and fifty times that the play has been 
consecutively produced. ‘The theatre was filled in every corner 
with an alert and sympathetic audience. The performance had 
lost nothing of its freshness and vigour since we first saw it ; but, 
on the contrary, the two principal players threw in new touches 
of genius, which suggested that in their hands oft repetition does 
not lead to dulness, but to an increase of freedom, force, and 
Vitality. On this occasion, for example, the personal presence of 
Lady Macbeth amplified the poet’s thought, and gave illumination 
to his intent in the most marked and vivid manner, giving that 
precise action to the word which is needed to bring out its fuller 
meaning. At other times we have had to express our admiration 
for Miss Terry’s delivery of her lines, which could not have 
been better, which seemed to be all-sufficing for the achieve- 
ment of a perfect impress and apprehension of the text; but on 
Saturday last we not only had the excellent words expressed 
With excellence, but they were given now with a grace and now 
with a fire that presented, rather than represented, one of the 
most difficult characters that poet ever conceived or artist ever 
portrayed. In the sleep-walking scene—of which some busy 
critics appear to have missed the meaning—the words “here's 
the smell of blood still” moved the spectators’ hearts to quicker 
throbbing as they gazed on the whilom passionate woman, who 


once loved one who “ loved only for his own ends,” now bereft of 
such strength as her love once gave her, left the prey of remorse 
and the victim of despair—a sight so moving and so inform- 
ing that it is not too much to say the whole house trembled with 
excitement as it realized the vision. 

Equally noteworthy was the manner in which Mr. Irving 
brought the guilty thane in subjection to his wife’s thrifty love. 
Here was seen the real Macbeth, with his all-powerful imagina- 
tion and his powerless conscience ; that precise kind of ineffec- 
tual, fruitless conscience which makes cowards of all who possess 
it, and certainly made a coward of Macbeth, and wrought the 
conviction that for him at least, 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 

Signifying nothing. 
This is the confession of a conscience-stricken creature, who of 
pure moral weakness debased a character once famed for its 
courage, in whose mind now, as the tidings are borne in upon 
him of his wife’s death, springs up the thought that “all our 
yesterdays have lighted fools,” such as he, “the way to dust 
death,” a confession obviously wrung from a mind imbued with 
the futility of murder as a means of advancement. 

It has been insisted upon with what cannot be otherwise re- 
garded than as a thoughtless—not to say unjust—iteration, that 
the elaborate, and certainly admirable, manner in which the play 
is mounted overweighs the play. This was not the case last 
Saturday; the scenery was an excellent subsidiary, and nothin, 
more, and played neither more nor less than the same part as di 
the picturesque dresses of the actors. 

Here we are drawn aside to notice certain words which per- 
haps represent the feelings of that madding crowd whose support 
their author would seek. He says, indeed :— 

Mr. Irving is one who has climbed to honours without money or influ- 
ence, and now holds the first place on the English stage by right of 
conquest. 

But he gracefully adds :— 

Genius has not lifted him up—for genius is best described as “a some- 
thing” ; and, though one does occasionally feel the something about Mr. 
Irving, he himself never gets hold of it. 

Surely the critic might for once have forgotten himself; but it is 
not given to all of us todo this He goes on :— 

Mr. Irving fails as Macbeth because he is still Mr. Irving; he succeeds 
as Matthias for the same reason. In melodrama all his eccentricities of 
movement, voice, and gesture are an attraction ; mannerisms, so long as 
they are strange, helping to individualize a character that is unnatural in 
conception. . . . But this sorry Macbeth is a grotesque coward who rushes 
about his house quaking, his wife after him as if to deprive him of his lateh- 
key. This isa Macbeth that could not have terrified his grandmother. 
Miss Terry’s Lady Macbeth is equally un-Shakespearean, though for quite 
different reasons. 

All that need be said of this sound and fury is that it is of a 
sort of “ nothing” one might expect from one a believes, on his 
own showing, that Sydney Smith and Charles Lamb were one 
and the same person. And so we leave him. 

It was pleasant to be told by Mr. Irving that his season had 
been in every way satisfactory; and that Macbeth is to be re- 
sumed after the representation of The Dead Heart. This 
announcement had been anticipated ; because it is obvious that 
not one or two visits to such a play as Macbeth suflice to make us 
acquainted with all that the chief players are capable of putting 
into it, or even the most attentive listeners are equal to carrying 
away ; but that many visits are needed to give a complete grasp 
of what cannot be called otherwise than a unique work of 
formative art. 


MR. ROUSSOFF’S VIEWS IN CAIRO. 


LTHOUGH the destructions and “ restorations” of the last 
few years have transformed some of the most charming 
scenes in the City of Victory, there is still a great deal that is 
picturesque, especially to the eye of an unaccustomed visitor. If 
you have been much in the East without having visited Cairo, it 
comes upon you as a surprise. After a time, no doubt, you 
get used to the brilliant light, the dark shade, the gorgeous 
colours, the architectural beauty and the half ruinous, wholly 
picturesque, aspect of many of the older streets. True, after your 
tirst impressions are over, you may have time to think of the un- 
wholesomeness of some of these nooks and corners, and to recog- 
nize the pungency of some of the odours you encounter. But Cairo 
remains the most beautiful of Oriental cities, and the one city 
in Egypt which contains buildings of first-rate importance. 
Mr. Koussoff, in the twenty water-colour pictures exhibited at 
the Gallery of the Fine Art Society, has evidently endeavoured, 
and in some cases very successfully, to grasp the essential 
features of the place, especially those which appeal most im- 
pressively to the artistic faculty. Some of the drawings are 
very highly finished, others are slighter. No. 18 and No. 19 are 
evidently careful studies for No. 14, which unites the best 
qualities of both. They all three represent, what is often seen 
in the native quarters of Cairo, a street decorated—-or at least 
hung—with gaudy flags in celebration of a wedding or some 
such family festivity. No. 12 is a careful study of a narrow lane 
of old houses with the carved wooden lattices now so rapidly 
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disappearing in favour of Venetian blinds. The figures in this 
and in No. 3 are particularly good. The last apparently re- 
presents the entrance to the mosque of Ibrahim Agha; but 
the names in the brief Catalogue are misleading and useless. 
No. 9 appears to represent a corner in the beautiful but 
ruinous “ House of the Mufti,” so well known and dear to 
artists. The figures—a woman arranging bunches of roses, 
and a little child—are particularly pleasing; but Mr. Roussoff 
complains, in a prefatory note, of the great difficulty he expe- 
rienced in obtaining native models. No. 5 is a fine view of 
the famous Darb al Vizier, and No. 7 shows the street by 
the Tunis Bazaar, already well known by Lewis’s numerous 
sketches. No. 20 is entitled “The Hour of Prayer,” and 
shows the interior of a mosque, with a man in an attitude of 
ae geely but surely his prayer-carpet is not in the right place. 

me of the most charming of the sketches is a noontide view 
looking across the old burial-ground south of the city, towards 
the Nile and the Pyramids. Mr. Roussoff has very well caught 
in this drawing a look which must be very familiar to all Egyptian 
‘ travellers—the obliteration of colour by the strength of the mid- 
day light. It is a peculiar effect, never, of course, seen here, and 
Mr. Roussoff has not failed to grasp it. This view exemplifies 
one of his complaints in the prefatory note already mentioned. 
“The dust,” he says, “is a plague, the intensity of which is 
seldom met with in Europe; not only does it blind one and de- 
stroy the purity of one’s palette, but it often ruins a drawing.” 
His other enemy was the wind, which in Northern Egypt is often 
very high in winter. On the whole, however, we cannot but 
congratulate Mr. Roussoff on the way in which he has caught the 
colour and tone of the older quarters of Cairo. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 


HE Revenue Returns for the first quarter of the financial 
year are satisfactory. They show an increase over the 
corresponding quarter of last year of a little over 86,000/. This 
is not a very large increase, it may be thought ; but when it is 
borne in mind that the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated for 
the whole year a falling off of over 24 millions, it will be seen 
that any increase at all, however slight, in the first three months 
is an extremely favourable circumstance. It proves that, as we 
observed at the time, the Estimates were exceedingly cautious, 
and they give ground to believe that the results of the year will 
be far better than the Chancellor of the Exchequer ventured to 
anticipate. Of course it is too soon yet to forecast the results of 
the year, for much may happen between now and the end of 
March to disappoint the best-laid calculations. But, assuming 
that there is no outbreak of war and no financial disaster, there 
are reasonable grounds for expecting that future quarters will not 
be less satisfactory than that just ended. And if we turn now 
to the separate items of receipt, our hopes will certainly not be 
lessened. ‘Taking first the more unfavourable items, we find a 
decrease of not less than 320,000/. in Property and Income-tax. 
This is somewhat more than twice the falling off anticipated in 
the Budget for the whole year; but it is to be recollected that 
the Income-tax collected in the first quarter largely consists 
of arrears standing over from the preceding year. Now in the first 
quarter of last year the arrears were collected at the rate of seven- 
pence in the pound, whereas now the arrears have been collected 
at the rate of sixpence in the pound. A diminution of a penny 
in the pound accounts, then, for a very large part of the falling off. 
It is probable, too, that the arrears standing over from the past 
year were smaller than usual, since it will be remembered that 
the whole of the receipts were surprisingly good for the past 
twelve months. The next largest falling off is in Customs, in 
which it amounts to as much as 94,000. It will be in the re- 
collection of our readers that, in his Budget speech, Mr. Goschen 
dwelt at considerable length upon the falling off that has con- 
tinued for several years in the yield of the indirect taxes. The 
—— decrease, no doubt, has been in spirituous liquors. But 
r. Goschen pointed out that in the non-intoxicating articles also 
there has been a falling off. The yield from coffee does not grow, 
and the productiveness of the tea and tobacco duties is also dis- 
appointing. In the latter two cases it would seem that the dis- 
appointment is not due to lesser purchasing power on the part of 
the people, but rather to the use of stronger kinds of tea and 
tobacco; so that a smaller quantity now goes as far as a con- 
siderably larger quantity formerly. It would seem to follow, 
then, that the falling off in the yield of customable articles is 
still going on; but, as we shall proceed to point out immediately, 
there are reasons to make us hesitate from coming too absolutely 
to this conclusion. In short, there are reasons to suggest that 
the present decline in the Customs revenue is due to accidental 
and temporary causes. 

Although the readjustment of the Beer-tax was estimated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give an increased revenue of 
300,000/. for the year, still he looked forward to a falling off in 
the total Excise revenue of very nearly 23 millions for the whole 
twelve months. As a matter of fact, however, it has yielded for 
the quarter = ended 15,000/. more than in the corresponding 

uarter of last year. So far, therefore, the Chancellor of the 
xchequer’s pessimist anticipation has been happily falsified, and 
there is a slight increase in place of the very large decrease to 


which he looked forward. It is hardly possible that the increase 
in the Beer-tax can have proved so much more productive than 
he ventured to anticipate. The more likely explanation is that 
the falling off in the yield of the indirect taxes which Mr, 
Goschen expected to continue has been checked by the aug- 
mented spending power of the working classes due to the more 
ample employment and higher wages now prevailing. If this be 
so, then it would seem to follow, as we observed above, that the 
decline in the Customs revenue during the past three months is 
due to some purely accidental and temporary causes, and that, 
consequently, for the remainder of the year there will be a re- 
covery and not a continued falling off. Again, while Mr. Goschen 
expected to get from the new Estate Duty of 1 per cent. upon 
estates of 10,000/. and upwards about 800,000/. per annum, he 
yet estimated an increase in stamps of no more than 310,000/, 
In other words, he thought that the old stamps duties had been 
accidentally swelled last year, and that in them there would be 
a falling off of nearly half a million. But so far there is an 
increase in stamps of 200,000/. This is just a quarter of what 
Mr. Goschen expected to get from the new Estate Duty. And 
it would appear, therefore, probable that the old duties have not 
been less productive than in the corresponding quarter of last 
year. It is true, no doubt, that speculation on the Stock Exchange 
has been less active since Easter than it had been for months pre- 
viously, but still there has been a good deal of business going on, 
the registration of new Companies has been on a vast scale, and 
the improvement in trade is marked and general. There seem, 
therefore, good grounds for concluding that the old duties have 
been nearly, if not quite, as productive as they were twelve 
months ago, and that the new duty has yielded nearly as much 
as was expected. The Land-tax showsan increase of 1 5,000/., interest 
on purchase money of Suez Canal shares over 1 3,000/.,and the mis- 
cellaneous revenue nearly 162,000/. These three items, however, 
afford no indication as to the future, and of course tell us nothing as 
to the condition of the country. It is extremely satisfactory, how- 
ever, to find an increase of as much as 60,000/. in the Post Office, 
and 45,000/. in the Telegraph Service— making 105,000/. in the 
two. The increase in the Post Office is slightly under a quarter 
of the estimated increase for the whole year; and that in the 
Telegraph Service is slightly over. Taking the two together, the 
increase estimated for the year in the Budget was 400,000/., and the 
actual increase for the quarter is, as we have just seen, 105,000l. 
It is to be recollected that the purchase of the submarine cables 
by the Governments of England, France, and Belgium, would 
probably add something to the telegraphic receipts quite irrespec- 
tive of any improvement in the condition of the country. But 
still the handsome augmentation that has taken place is further 
proof, if any were needed, of the greater prosperity of the people 
at present. 

We are not warranted in inferring as to the future from the 
results of a single three months. But we may venture to say, all 
the same, that the conditions are such as seem to justify us in 
expecting that the remainder of the year will be at least as 
satisfactory as the first quarter. The Budget Estimates were 
framed so cautiously that, unless some disaster happened, it 
was almost certain that they must be exceeded. For fully 
three years now trade has been improving, and it is better 
at present than it has been for a very long time past. There- 
fore, the average profits on which Income-tax is assessed must 
be higher this year than they were last year. If so, the 
Income-tax receipts proper of the year will be larger. In 
other words, future quarters will show increases over the corre- 
sponding periods of last year. Further, as trade is good, specula- 
tion likely to be active, and the number of new loans and Com- 
panies brought out considerable, stamps will tend to be more 
productive. Lastly, wages have been rising for more than a year, 
and they are still going up. The working classes being well em- 
ployed and at higher wages, though happily they do not drink as 
much now as they did formerly, will yet consume more custom- 
able and excisable articles. Assuming, therefore, that peace is 
preserved, and that no accident causes a serious check to trade, 
we have reasonable grounds for anticipating favourable results for 
the remainder of the year. If so, Mr. Goschen will again have 
a large surplus to dispose of, which will permit him either 
to remit a tax, or while remitting taxation to continue those 
fiscal alterations which he has been introducing in his past 
Budgets. For the past two years his surpluses averaged 2} mil- 
lions. And as about 5 millions per annum is provided for re- 
demption of debt out of taxation, the total Sinking Fund pur- 
chases for the two years amounted to about 15 millions, or at the 
rate of 7} millions a year. Whether the surplus of the current 
year will be as large it would be rash as yet to predict. But it 
seems reasonable to anticipate that there will be a handsome 
surplus, and that consequently the redemption of debt this year 
will again be very considerable. In the meantime, since we have 
touched upon the question of redemption, we may add that since 
the 1st of April the redemption of funded debt has somewhat 
exceeded 6 millions. But against this sum 6 millions in Trea- 
sury bills and Exchequer bonds have been created. The redemp- 
tion, therefore, is on account of the conversion; and it shows 
that holders of Consols who refused to convert last year have 
not offered for conversion more than was tendered on the 14th of 
May. 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 


is but a few weeks since the Philharmonic Society produced 
Tl’ a new Symphony by Dr. Hubert Parry, a work modestly 
described by its composer as “ a little one,” but which never- 
theless achieved a remarkable success, and now we have again to 
record the production of a similar work from the pen of the same 
composer. Dr. Parry’s Third Symphony, which was produced 
last month, was written some time ago; his “ No. 4,” which was 
rformed for the first time at the Richter Concert last Monday, 
is one of his most recent compositions. The work was com- 
missioned by Herr Richter after the Birmingham Festival of last 
year, but, though it was not actually written until the spring of 
the present year, every bar of it shows that the influences which 
produced Judith were still strong upon the composer when he 
conceived the Symphony. Throughout the work there is the 
same healthy vigour and freshness of spirit which were so notice- 
able a feature in the Oratorio, and there is also—particularly in 
the delightful third movement, an Allegretto scherzoso—the 
same happy reproduction of the old-world forms and graceful 
dance-rhythms of another age, just as in the great tenor air in 
Judith the composer showed that the set aria form, as used by 
Scarlatti and Handel, was still capable of producing its old effect. 
The Symphony consists of the usual four movements; the first 
and last are both styled Allegro energico ; the second consists 
of a short Intermezzo, leading to an expressive and stately 
Lento espressivo, and the third is an Allegretto scherzoso, which, 
though not socalled, practically is a Scherzo and Trio. The work 
is planned and executed on broader lines than its predecessor, 
and is, therefore, hardly likely to be so generally popular, but it 
is one which will always be heard by musicians with unalloyed 
pleasure, owing to its happy combination of scholarship and 
melody. It was received with every symptom of approval by an 
enthusiastic audience, which called the composer on the platform 
after the third movement and twice at the end of the work. 
Besides Dr. Parry’s Symphony, the programme of Monday’s 
concert contained another novelty in the shape of the first move- 
ment of a recently discovered Concerto for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra by Beethoven. This work was found at Prague, and 
attention was drawn to it by an article from the pen of Dr. 
Guido Adler, which appeared in the Véerteljahrschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschaft, in which the learned author came to the con- 
clusion that the Allegro was a genuine, but early, work of 
Beethoven, written (probably between the years 1788 and 1793) 
when he was strongly under the influence of Mozart. As to the 
latter there can be no doubt; it is apparent not only in the 
thematic material, but also in the whole treatment and style, 
both of the orchestration and the part for the solo instrument. 
The work may be by Beethoven, but it is of no more value as 
music than if it were by Neefe or some other of the contem- 
poraries of his youth, and it was certainly not worth the trouble 
of producing in London, except as a curiosity. The solo part was 
played correctly but coldly by Mme. Stepanoff, but it is unfair 
to judge of her capabilities after only hearing her in so weak a 
composition. Fortunately for lovers of Beethoven, the same concert 
included one of his greatest and most enjoyable works, the Eighth 
Symphony, which it is all the more pleasant to hear owing to its 
being less often performed than it deserves. The remaining 
number of the programme was the closing scene from Wagner's 
Gétterdimmerung, in which the part of Brunhilde was taken by 
Friulein Fillunger. Of this performance it is impossible to speak 
with any pleasure. The orchestra was overpoweringly loud and 
coarse, and the vocalist—who did not seem at all too well 
acquainted with her part—was overpowered by the accompani- 
ments and deficient in the fire which characterized her singing of 
the last scene from Die Walkiire at a previous concert this 
season. Herr Richter knows better than any one how Wagner's 
music should be performed, and he cannot have been blind to the 
defects of this performance. If the general public is so un- 
critical that it applauds good and bad alike, some consideration 
for the few who are the steadiest supporters of these concerts 
should prevent such rough-and-ready performances from taking 


place. 

The minor concerts of the past ten days have been as numerous 
as ever, but even more than usually miscellaneous in character. 
On the evening of the 26th a concert was given at Prince’s Hall 
the proceeds of which were announced “to be devoted to the 
spreading of Theosophical Literature.” The performances were 
eminently cosmopolitan, possibly in order that the different coun- 
tries from which the performers came might claim a share in the 
benefits conferred by Theosophy and the spread of its literature. 

€ most novel features in the entertainment were the whistling 
of Colonels Cleather and Stuart and the Indian songs contributed 
by a Mr. Banerjea, one of which rejoiced in the pleasing title of 
“Juboco, Juboti, Jago.” Probably there was much esoteric 
meaning in the performances, and they should have been judged 

m a Theosophical point of view ; from any other they were by 
no means remarkable. 

On Saturday afternoon Herr Max Heinrich gave the first of 
two morning concerts at Prince’s Hall, assisted by Miss Lena 
Little and Herren Schinberger and Hess. The latter gave an 
extremely good performance of Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata, and 
Miss Little sang songs by Schumann, Grieg, and Bizet, besides 
taking part with Herr Heinrich in the two charming duets by Mr. 
A. G. Thomas, which were introduced by the same singers in the 
spring. The concert-giver sang four songs by Hugo Briickler, 


a young Dresden composer of extraordinary promise, who died at 
the early age of twenty-six some years ago. The songs selected 
by Herr Heinrich last Saturday are from the composer's 
“Op. 2,” a set of the “ Lieder des jungen Werner,” from Scheffel’s 
popular Trompeter von Sikkingen. They are characterized by 
wonderful vigour and much originality, and are admirably suited 
to Herr Heinrich’s declamatory style. On the same afternoon as 
Herr Heinrich’s Recital, that excellent artist, Mlle. Gabrielle 
Vaillant, in conjunction with Miss Adela Vernon, gave a matinée 
musicale at Portman Rooms. Mlle. Vaillant played Leclair’s 
Sonata, “ Le Tombeau,” and a Minuet and Reel by Gade, besides 
leading Beethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 18, No. 6. Miss 
Vernon sang a graceful song, “Si vous n’avez rien 4 me 
dire,” by Mr. IH. Festing Jones, and (in response to an encore) 
another by the same composer. The rest of the programme 
consisted of songs and concerted pieces in which Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Mr. Bernard Lane, and Herr Ragnar Grevillius took 
part. The latter gentleman is a newcomer from Sweden, pos- 
sessing a fine baritone voice. He sang the scena from Tann- 
hiiuser, “ O du mein holder Abendstern,” and songs by Nessler 
and Schumann, with some dramatic vigour. On Monday after- 
noon Mons. Tivadar Nachéz and Herr Arthur Friedheim, the 
latter of whom was announced as “the celebrated Russian 
Pianist,” gave a Violin and Pianoforte Recital at Prince’s Hall. 
Both artists took part in the Kreutzer Sonata, but the perform- 
ance was unsatisfactory. M. Nachéz, good as he is in certain 
styles, is not at home in classical music which demands great 
interpretative power, and Herr Friedheim is equally incapable of 
doing justice to Beethoven. The pianist’s principal solo was Liszt’s 
hideous Sonata in B minor. To play such a work by heart is 
alone a tour de force, and on this occasion it was rendered still 
harder to perform, owing to the noise made by a piano-organ in 
the adjacent street. But Herr Friedheim stuck to his work 
manfully, and brought it to a successful and welcome conclusion. 
Ile is evidently an able and brilliant player; but a tendency to 
indulge in mere noise should be restrained, as it is a great blot 
upon what would otherwise be more than ordinarily good perform- 
ances. Friiulein Hermine Spies gave a second Vocal Recital to 
an enthusiastic, if not very large, audience at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon. Her selection of songs was more than usually 
interesting, as it comprised two by Schubert (“ Wer sich der 
Einsamkeit ” and “ Der Einsame”) which are among the neglected 
treasures of the prolific composer, a long selection from Schumann’s 
Dichterliebe, a pretty Serenade by Max Bruch, three of Brahms’s 
best songs, Franz’s “ Viglein, wohin so schnell,” and Massenet’s 
“Ouvre tes yeux.” Pianoforte solos were also contributed by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who introduced a graceful Mazurka of 
her own composition, besides playing a pianoforte arrangement 
of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor for Organ, an Allegro 
by Scarlatti, and Liszt’s Transcription of one of Paganini’s 
Caprices. The accompaniments were played in a somewhat 
unsympathetic manner by Herr Frantzen. Friiulein Spies 
was most successful in the Schumann selection and in the 
songs by Brahms; but her singing of Massenet’s song showed 
that, in a different school, her intelligence is so great that she 
can achieve success. Miss von Brunn, a Russian soprano, 
gave a concert at Messrs. Collard’s on Wednesday afternoon, 
assisted by Miss Curran, Miss Dora Bright, Herr Oscar Niemann, 
and Herr H. Wessely. Miss von Brunn has a bright and plea- 
sant voice, and has evidently been excellently taught. Her sing- 
ing of songs by Meyer-Helmund, Hildach, and Henschel had 
considerable charm, and her delivery of an air from Handel’s Rode- 
linda was also good, though Brahms’s “ Meine Liebe ist griin” 
demands more dramatic power than she is possessed of. Miss 
Dora Bright gave a vigorous performance of Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, but she is apt to forget that noise and 
tone are not synonymous. The rest of the concert does not call 
for remark. On the same afternoon another new pianist gave a 
recital at Steinway Hall. Herr Johannes Schubert—who comes 
from Dresden—played Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 57 ; two 
tions of his own; St. Saéns’s Transcription of the Ballet Music 
from Alceste; a Prelude, Study, Nocturne, and Ballade by 
Chopin ; and Schumann’s “Carnaval.” Herr Schubert is a con- 
scientious and correct performer, but his style is painfully hard 
and unsympathetic. Of his two compositions, the first, a Set of 
Variations on an original Theme, is well written and scholarly, 
but the second, a Romanze, shows the influence of Schumann to 
a marked degree. 


THE ART OF RECITATION. 


‘R. CLIFFORD HARRISON'S first article in the current 
number of Murray’s Magazine, on the subject of “ Recita- 

tion as an Art,” contains much that is excellent and, moreover, 
thoroughly practical. Hitherto this important branch of histrionic 
art has been unhappily confounded with that of acting, from which 
it is, or ought to be, as Mr. Harrison very properly asserts, con- 
sidered “ quite distinct.” “Any art that claims the dignity to be 
so called,” he aptly says, “must be able to show that it has a 
separate existence, an entity apart from the parent art. It must 
not be an appendage.” This is so true of recitation that the 
remark deserves to attract and rivet the attention of those who 
propose to study it either as a profession or merely as an accom~ 
Lo me for the mistake of confounding it with acting is pos- 
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sibly the principal reason why we have so few really good 
“readers” or reciters. The “reader,” as he used to be called, 
has a good deal more to contend against than the actor. He 
is crippled from the start by his costume, his absence of 
“make-up,” and, above all, by the fact that his gestures, even 
when rendering the most dramatic speeches, must be more or less 
conventional. He may be as dramatic, vocally, as he pleases, but 
he must never be theatrical either in action or facial expres- 
sion. To acquire the power of interesting an audience with- 
out the aids of costume or gesture is one of the most 
difficult imaginable, and hence the fact that the majority of 
“readers” and “ reciters” are constantly in danger of being 
either monotonous or ridiculous. Confounding the art of recita- 
tion with that of acting, they make no particular study of it 
as an individual art, hence their frequent failures to produce 
the effect they wish. Mr. Harrison is perfectly right when he 
advises reciters to keep as quiet as possible, but there is really 
nothing so difficult as to stand still for any length of time on a 
platform whilst reciting possibly something which, by the very 
nature of its subject, almost compels one to move about and 
gesticulate. 

As a people the English are not devoid of dramatic talent, 
but are so essentially self-conscious that when they attempt to 
give expression to their emotions they usually allow them- 
selves either to be carried away by their feelings to the verge 
of exaggeration and hence expose themselves to the easily- 
provoked sarcasm and laughter of their fellows, or else fall 
into the opposite extreme and their recitation “comes tardy 
off.” As a rule we are athletically graceful, the result doubt- 
less of physical training, but this is a grace best seen in the 
field or on the river; and in the drawing-room the average 
English man or woman, when compared with people of y 
Latin races, is awkward and repressed. Notwithstanding this, 
however, there is possibly no other nation which possesses so 
many folks eager to do something to amuse others, and the 
amateur “reciter” has of late become one of our greatest social 
evils. Those rather dreary functions “At Homes” are the 
happy hunting-grounds of this species of prig, and it is almost 
impossible to escape hearing the fearful announcement made by 
the hostess that “ Mr. or Miss So-and-so will now be so kind as 
to recite for us,” and the popular reciter, as Mr. Harrison pithily 
observes, gleefully steps forward to “go mad in a corner and 
give a death scene in an easy chair in a way that adds a new 
terror to society and a new danger to domestic furniture.” To 
these amateurs we earnestly recommend a serious and attentive 
perusal of Mr. Clifford Harrison’s article. 

At the same time there are points in it with which we do not 
quite agree. The earlier pages are devoted to a rather poetical 
account of the value of rhythm, which contains, indeed, much 
that is excellent; but we cannot fully endorse the assertion that 
elocution in England “floats about somewhat homelessly on the 
outskirts of education.” It is quite true that in our schools and 
universities this most important item of education to a Parlia- 
mentary people is much more neglected than it is in America for 
instance, where what our Transatlantic cousins are pleased to 
call “oratory” is studied with much assiduity and with the 
satisfactory result that at the Washington Capitol you will fre- 
quently hear speeches by “distinguished statesmen and senators” 
which are not only models of eloquence, but which are delivered 
with an evident knowledge of elocution and a grace of diction, 
wholly unknown, unfortunately, at Westminster. But we possess 
many admirable works on elocution which deserve to be con- 
sidered authoritative, although written in the last half of the 
eighteenth century, or in the earlier years of the present, when 
public readings were exceedingly popular in a country in which 
people were still so greatly prejudiced against the stage. The 
erudite works of John Thelwall might be reprinted with advan- 
tage, notably some of his published letters, which are full of in- 
teresting and valuable hints as to the proper management of the 
voice. In 1810 Richard Roe published a work on The Elements 
of English Metre, which every elocutionist ought to read; and 
then we have that capital book by B. H. Smart—the last edition 
of which appeared in 1828—the Theory of Elocution, which should 
be the vade mecum of every actor and reciter. Notwithstanding 
its rather obsolete form of expression and quaint affectation, it is 
an almost infallible guide, based on the Italian and French schools, 
with much original matter thrown in by the author, who had 
evidently studied his subject profoundly. 

The reciter, like the actor, and even more so, has to learn how to 
manage his voice, how to render it mellow and powerful, how to 
modulate it, and, above all, how and when to take breath without 
interrupting a sentence. In point of fact, he ought to know 
something of singing according to the old Italian method. Then 
he should, as Mr. Smart observes, “know how to pronounce 
faultlessly, but without pedantry, our language, and show in his 
reading, above all of Shakspeare and our classics, a scholarly and 
sincere understanding of the true significance of the authors.” 

With regard to gesture, we agree with Mr. ILarrison that the less 
the reciter or reader moves about the better; but, although he tells 
an amusing story of how he once heard M. Delaunay recite in a 
drawing-room, and how that eminent actor gradually moved in 
the excitement of his story halfway across the room, we cannot 
forbear observing that, contrary to received opinion in this 
country, exaggeration of gesture and movement is much more 
frequent with us than with either French or Italian actors and 
reciters. Being, as we have elsewhere said, essentially self-con- 


scious, the great art of “ repose,” so perfectly understood and 
taught at the Théitre Francais, is very little practised even by our 
best actors. Gustavo Modena, probably the most perfect tragic 
actor Italy has produced, and certainly one cf the greatest of 
reciters, usually read or recited, seated in an arm-chair, and 
scarcely, if ever, even raised his hand or arm. Everything was 
done by the voice, and by the earnest and convincing expression 
of the face and eyes. Nothing can be imagined more wonderful 
than Modena’s reading of certain scenes from Alfieri’s Saad. Every 
part was individualised, and although the famous curse upon the 
recalcitrant priests was pronounced with entrancing power, Signor 
Modena never lifted his hands from the elbows of his chair, but 
merely slightly rose and leaned forward, whilst his thundering 
voice seemed to peal through the theatre with an earnest power 
so appalling that its effect can never be forgotten by those who 
heard him, nor can the final terrific but ov _m—e “ A morte, 
assai lenta,” with which the vindictive old King orders the in- 
subordinate priests to be put to a slow and lingering death. Mme. 
Ristori, too, is very economical of gesture when reading, not 
acting; and some years ago, when she read the fine passages in 
the Inferno which describe the unhappy loves of Paolo and 
Francesca, although the impression she produced was extra- 
ordinary, only once did she lift her hand, at the words 


Qual corpo morto in terra caddi, 


in which the poet tells us that the effect of the pathetic story 
was such upon him that he fell exhausted by it, like a dead body. 
We might, in conclusion, make a few remarks on the proper 
selection of subjects for recitation, but possibly Mr. Harrison 
will deal with this important matter in his next paper. At 
any rate, we hope he will do so, and that he will, moreover, 
also say something concerning the length of the pieces “ reciters” 
should choose for the exhibition of their talents. People seem to 
have scarcely an idea of the value of time in recitation, or to 
understand that what seems to them when reading it over to 
themselves to be quite a short piece, when read to a general 
audience is apt to prove a perfect nuisance, on account of its 
apparently inordinate length. 


THE SECRETAN SALE. 


T may fairly be said that no art-sale of our time has approached 
in interest the dispersion of the Secrétan pictures which took 
place in Paris last Monday and Tuesday. The circumstances 
under which this collection had been formed were the reverse of 
romantic. M. Secrétan rose on the wave of the success of the 
Copper Syndicate, and, when that wave collapsed, he fell with it. 
Meanwhile, during the brief period of his prosperity, and takin 
advantage of excellent professional advice, he bought rapidly an 
boldly. His taste lay in certain restricted channels; he had a 
special passion for the great Romanticist painters of the last 
generation, and for Meissonier. He liked Dutch masters, and sur- 
rounded himself with masterpieces from Amsterdam and the 
Hague. With these exceptions his pictures were few and of 
no special interest; but his Millets and his Meissoniers, his 
Rousseaus and his Troyons, were worth a king’s ransom. As 
these are now at the height of fashion in France and America, it 
was to be expected that connoisseurs would contemplate the dis- 
persion of so many admirable examples of the school with emo- 
tion. But nothing had prepared us for the passionate zeal of the 
collectors, nor for the almost delirious excitement which attended 
this unique and extraordinary sale. _ a 

From the telegrams in the English papers it is not to be 
gathered that the lots were not sold on the first day in the order 
in which they stood in the Catalogue. But, as a matter of fact, 
the fashionable crowd which collected in the handsome galleries 
of the Rue de la Rochefoucauld were not immediately brought 
face to face with the superb Bonington, “ La Plage,” which heads 
the list. There was even a little disappointment at first at the 
moderate prices fetched by some drawings of Delacroix, of Eugéne 
Lami, and of Meissonier. But the moral temperature soon rose ; 
and when a highly-finished sepia study by the last-named master, 
“Les Joueurs d’échecs,” fetched nearly 1,000/., Tout Paris felt 
that it was not doomed to be disappointed. Millet’s pastels, 
“ Paysan faisant boire deux Vaches” and “La Bergére,” each 
passed the price of 1,000/., and the preliminary canter of the sale 
closed by the amazing figure of 28,500 francs being given for a 
water-colour drawing by Decamps, “ Jésus parmi les Docteurs, 
which had been valued at half that sum. The fine madness 
which rightly should affect a bidder's brain was now evidently 
at work; and, after the sale of some Fromentins and a Géricault, 
the numbers were taken in the order of the Catalogue. 

M. Secrétan possessed four exquisite examples of Corot. Of 
these the “ Biblis,” representing the body of the nymph lying in 
shadow at the head of a luminous woodland glade, has the special 
interest of being Corot’s last finished picture. It fetched 84,000 
francs ; more beautiful, perhaps, and much larger, “ Le Matin,” a 
maiden intercepting three flushed amorini as they glide up the 
air of a woodland path at daybreak, sold for 56,000. These 
prices are high, perhaps; they are certainly not excessive. But 
Decamps and Delacroix reached figures which no one had for a 
moment anticipated. The “Frondeurs” of the former, a slim 
young negro slinging a stone at an owl, went up to 92,000 francs ; 
and his “Singes Experts,” which belongs to a class of humour no 
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longer in fashion, rose to the unexampled price, for such a pic- 
ture, of 70,000. Isabey reached heights of value which he had 
never known before, and his stately “Mariage dans I'Eglise de 
Delft,” painted in 1847, was knocked down after an eager compe- 
tition for the enormous sum of 75,000 francs. But the excite- 
ment rose still higher when the auctioneer began to deal with the 
Meissoniers, of which M. Secrétan had possessed himself of so 
many that a glut of the market in this particular article was seri- 
ously apprehended. They did well; but not, we think, so extra- 
ordinarily well as some of our contemporaries seem to think. 
The great “ Cuirassiers” of 1878 passed, it is true, into the pos- 
session of the Duc d’Aumale in exchange for no less than 190,000 
francs; but some of the famous single figures of thirty years ago, 
the Smokers in Rose-colour and Readers in Red or in White, 
fetched high, but not exceptionally high, figures. There was a 
murmur of emotion, however, when the tiny “ Vin du Curé” and 
the still more minute “ Récit du Siége de Berg-op-Zoom,” which 
last might really be mistaken for a round counter in the game of 
lots, were knocked down respectively for 90,000 and for 20,000 
francs. The one surprise of the sale, on the other side, was the 
failure of the great Fortuny, the “ Fantasia Arabe,” to attract 
the least attention. For some reason or another, nobody wanted 
this picture, and it was sold at a very great loss. 

It is said, however, that three-quarters of the audience which 
thronged the gallery of the Rue de la Rochefoucauld had manifestly 
come to witness the fate of the most famous of all M. Secrétan’s 
pictures, the “ Angelus ” of Millet. Until this was brought forward 
all the persons had been seated; but, when the men carried it to the 
desk, the whole audience rose and remained standing. The story of 
the bidding for this great work will always be one of the most 
curious in the incidental art-history of our time. The quotation 


began, it may be said, at 300,000 francs, and there then set in a | 


serious rivalry between two American bidders, the representatives 
of the Corcoran Gallery and of the American Artistic Association, 
and M. Antonin Proust, on behalf of the Louvre. As the bidding 
leaped up, and as each fresh hundred thousand francs was 
reached, applause broke out, and the company, pale with excite- 
ment, pressed closer and closer around the auctioneer. How at 
the sum of 502,000 francs the “ Angelus” was knocked down to 
M. Proust, how the men tossed their hats up to the ceiling and 
ladies sobbed with pleasure, how the calm Yankee stepped in 
“ with his cold music” and explained that he had made a higher 
bid, how M. Proust nearly fainted and was fanned by enthusiastic 
ladies ; how the duel began again, until M. Proust had reached 
the figure of 553,000 francs; how a silence ensued, in which 
Tout Paris heard the beating of its own heart ; how the hammer 
fell at last, and the “ Angelus” was the property of France in 
perpetuity ; all this is now a part of history, and far from being 
the least amusing of its pages. The excitement was so enormous 
that the vast prices fetched directly afterwards by the Rousseaus 
and the Troyons hardly affected public feeling. But one feature 
of the sale will not, in the long run, escape the critics. In the 
general turmoil it was hardly noticed that one of the most beau- 
tiful of modern pictures, the “ Remise de Chevreuils,” the master- 
piece of Courbet, was secured for the Louvre. The four roe-deer 
will stand there for ever, with their lovely startled mien, by the 
limpid stream that gushes from their grey limestone cliffs. 

he second day’s sale, that of the Old Masters in M. Secrétan’s 
collection, was not quite so interesting. A very fine Vandyck, 
the portrait of “Anne Cavendish, Lady Rich,” fetched nearly 
3,000/, A rather conventional Greuze, “La Priére,” the usual 
peach-blossom little girl, with her hands clasped, went up to 
17,600 francs. Among the ancient pictures were three superb 
examples of Frans Hals, the portrait of the smiling and 
moustachioed founder of Batavia, “ Van de Broecke,” which 
sold for 110,000 francs; and two small oval portraits of 
Scriverius and his wife, in the painter’s most exquisite manner, 
examples which, we are inclined to think, must have been among 
the finest gems in M. Secrétan’s casket. These last went at 
the very moderate figure of 90,000 francs. The Americans, 
who had been rather unlucky among the modern pictures, 
enjoyed better luck with the Old Masters. They carried off 
the “Intérieur Hollandais” of Pieter de Hooghe, but they 
had to pay 11,000/. for it; it is a lovely specimen of the master, 
but not eer than that in the National Gallery, for which an 
infinitely smaller sum was paid a few years ago. Two admir- 
able Vandermeers—and this is a master we can speak less philo- 
eg | about in connexion with our Gallery—were the 
“ Billet-Doux,” which went for 62,000 francs, and the “ Dame et 
Servante,” sold for 75,000. A famous Rubens, the “David and 
pbigail,” goes to New York in return for no less than 120,000 

cs. 

The pictures are now dispersed; but they have left behind 
them, for the delectation of connoisseurs, a precious memento in 
the shape of the splendid illustrated Catalogue (Catalogue of the 
Celebrated Collection of Paintings by Modern and Old Masters 
formed by M.E. Secrétan. Paris: Boussod, Valadon, & Co.) just 
published in two superb folio volumes. This is really the 
auctioneer’s catalogue of the sale in an apotheosis, and contains, 
we are sorry to say, neither preface nor index, nor even a list of 
piates. But this does not prevent it from being a delightful 

sion. It is illustrated by an absolute profusion of full-page 

upilgravures made from the original pictures, and it forms a 
wp! in itself. The Meissoniers, in particular, of which no less 

an eighteen are reproduced, lend themselves extremely well to 
this process. We obtain by its means the curious focussed look 


in which M. Meissonier so peculiarly excels. The little circle of 
“Le Récit,” given the size of nature, recalls every touch of the 
painter’s brush, and we miss nothing but the colour. Almost 
more extraordinary is “Le Liseur Blanc,” which might reall 
at first sight be taken for a finished sepia sketch from the master’s 
own hand. The reproductions of such mannered colourists as 
Théodore Rousseau and Troyon, of course, are less completely 
satisfactory, because we miss the splendid richness and harmony 
of tones. Yet such a print as the “ Piturage Normand” in this 
volume is a charming thing to possess. The wonderful “ Angelus,” 
with its simple and touching figures bathed in the living atmo- 
— that floods that incomparable canvas, will be gazed at in 
this volume by many who will wonder why the sum of 20,000/, 
should have been paid for it, far more money, by the way, than 
the laborious painter saved after all the industry of a lifetime. 
Another Millet, the water-colour of the “ Paysan,” poor, starved 
scarecrow that he is, is reproduced in the most extraordinary way 
by this Goupil process, which is undoubtedly able to give the 
texture of a drawing better than of an oil-painting. Yet, as an 
example of what can be done in this latter kind, nothing can be 
more successful than the blue print of Fromentin’s “ Chasse au 
Faucon.” The two volumes will be “a joy for ever” to amateurs 
and students of modern French art. 


REVIEWS. 


SHAKSPEARE’S FUNERAL.* 


_— exceedingly silly people who object to the reprinting of 
periodical papers zz toto will have their criticism ready made 
against Sir Edward Hamley (as, be it noted in passing, they 
would have had against the Spectator, the Rambler, the Essays of 
Elia, Hazlitt’s books almost without exception, and the works 
of Wilson, De Quincey, Macaulay, and Sainte-Beuve): the not 
much less silly people who say that such papers may not be re- 
printed unless they have some common end or aim will find this 
volume dreadfully desultory. A third party, who perhaps are 
not silly, and who certainly are ready to welcome a good book 
whenever they find it, and whatever its genesis may be, will 
discover in the book a very agreeable pot-pourri, not pourri at 
all in one-sense, and will be glad that it contains work evident] 
of very different dates and intentions. Sir Edward has, indeed, 
not complied (it can hardly be a reproach to him since he pro- 
bably did not know it) with a little punctilio of ours which we 
think not “an antic, Merely pedantic.” When reviews and 
magazine articles of different dates are reprinted, we think that 
the date and provenance of each should be noted in the contents 
or elsewhere. It cannot do the writer any harm, and it may 
do the reader some good. Meanwhile, by the exercise of our 
natural toy of intelligence we discern that these papers must 
have been spread over at least thirty years, and perhaps a 
longer time as far as their origin goes. The subjects are agreeably 
mixed and the execution is agreeably even. 

The longest and most ambitious paper, “ Shakspeare’s Funeral,” 
is of a perilous kind—of a kind from which no adventurer has 
perhaps extracted himself absolutely triumphant, but in which 
certainly few have done better than Sir Edward. Drayton and 
young Raleigh (the victim of the luckless Guiana expedition) 
visit Stratford in order to see Shakspeare (a part of the scenario 
which shows that General Hamley justly neglects the ridi- 
culous gossip about Drayton having taken part in a tavern 
orgie—Drayton, whose objections to taverns are among the 
few things personally known of him—which sent Shakspeare 
to his ve). They find him dead; and the humour of it, 
as the Corporal would say, is the introduction of various in- 
habitants or neighbours of the town on the Avon, who have 
obviously served as originals for the greatest portrait-gallery 
of this or any other probable world. All this part is well done ; 
and young Raleigh, if not invariably Elizabethan, is also natural. 
To find fault—and what worse compliment can a critic pay than 
not finding fault —we are not so well satisfied with Drayton. 
Sir Edward has made him, as he was, a gentleman, a true lover 
of Shakspeare, and a man of the world; but he has infused a 
touch of “talking book” in him which we do not find even in the 
voluminous author of the Polyolbion and the Barons’ Wars, still 
less in him of Nymphidia and the sonnets to Idea and the im- 
mortal “ Agincourt.” But there it is—the whole secret of the 
charm of the Elizabethans is to be found in the jealousy which 
their lovers entertain of each other. 

In “Mr. Dusky's Opinions on Art” we go back a good many 
years—over thirty, in fact—and find an excellent specimen of the . 
“ Blackwood article” of old time—let us say rather of middle 
time—such as the great originals themselves (Wilson and 
Lockhart had not been dead a lustrum) would not have dis- 
dained. It is a little unfair to Mr. Ruskin, of course—a down- 
right éreintement of this kind has the privilege of being unfair. 
But the parody of the ingenious topsyturvifications by which the 
“Graduate of Oxford” used to find reason for his fancies is very 


* Sh re’s Funeral; and other Papers, By Sir Edward Hamley. 
London and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1889. 
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uite harmless on any just scale of 


clever, very diverting, and 
We must really quote some of it :— 


estimating literary harm. 


A similar purity of thought distinguishes the “Susannah and the 
Elders,” by the same artist, and quite marks a new epoch in art. The 
Elders, grave men of most reverend appearance, approach the beautiful 
woman in her bath, evidently for the purpose of studying the flowing out- 
line of her form and the delicate articulations of her joints (the ankles are 
especially well drawn). Lovers of exalted art, they come, with words of 
courteous greeting on their lips, to study in leisure and privacy the com- 
binations of lines and gradations of flesh-colour with which Nature in her 
most perfect efforts delights to exercise the reasoning powers of man ; 
while the matron, “clothed on in chastity,” calmly awaits their coming. 
The “Satyrs and Nymphs Dancing,” by the same hand, is equally re- 
moved from the gross impurity which the subject would have derived from 
the licentious Poussin, and the hideous immorality of a modern quadrille. 
“ Potiphar’s Wife” is another illustrious instance of the power of Mr. D. 
Corum to give new life to old subjects. The wife of the great Egyptian 
noble holds in her hand a roll of papyrus covered with specimens of early 
Egyptian art, to which she seeks to direct Joseph’s attention (by the by, 
the style of these drawings, especially the man in profile with two eyes, 
belongs to the time of the later Pharaohs, and not to the pre-Mosaic period) ; 
but without success, for the youth, in whose countenance the struggle be- 
tween curiosity and bashfulness is exhibited in a very remarkable manner, 
turns resolutely away from his kind instructress. ‘Altogether the treat- 
ment of the whole of these works reminds me strongly of the manner of 
Fra Puritano. 


If this be not good parody, the devil is in it. 

Still better, because there is no injustice at all, and because of 
the writer’s expert knowledge, is the succeeding review of the 
third volume of Jes Misérables. The remarks on the general 
attitude of i'renchmen, and of M. Thiers in particular, towards 
Waterloo are capital; and, if there be admirers of Hugo who 
have humour (we can answer for some, and perhaps there are 
more), they certainly will not object to the fun made of the 
weakest points of the poet’s manner when he did not write in 
poetry. When he did there is no more to be said. “Je dis 

ue c'est absurde, et je dis qu’on doit l’adorer” is all one can say 
there. But in prose it is absurd and does not demand adoration. 


Sir Edward’s descriptions of the attitude of the master on the | 


field of Waterloo, of his goodness in admitting that the English 
troops behaved admirably, of his touches (hors ligne) of masterly 
description, of his absolute absurdity as a critic of tactics, of the 
gooseberry bushes at Hougomont, of the immortal hollow road, 
of the martyrdom of the first boxer of England by a little French 
drummer, and of all the other inconceivabilities of that memorable 
example of genius sibi permissus, without humour or common 
sense to guide it, are as good as they can be. The thing is not 
too long, it is not too sarcastic, it is grave and polite, it is gay 
and destructive. “Dear sir, ask us again!” as Mr. Thackeray 
said to his host, is the remark wherewith one closes a paper 
which any critic might be or have been glad to write, and which 
is specially remarkable for its avoidance of what was its most 
likely danger. Sir Edward shows his military knowledge just 
enough to enforce his literary skill, and no more; the average 
military writer would have bored us with it till we said, “ At any 
rate, Victor Hugo is a man of genius, and you—are not.” 

With the following paper, “ False Coin in Poetry,” we get into 
more dubious matter. Some persons have regretted the disuse of 
the old “ slashing” critique; but the fault of the slashing critique 
could hardly be better shown than in this example, which is cer- 
tainly by an eminent hand. Sir Edward’s second sentence runs 
thus :—“ The illusion created by the great novels of Scott, which 
we maintain to be the best ever written [Hear! hear!], brightened 
to the eyes of faithful readers the dreary pages of St. Ronan’s 
Weill, The Monastery, Peveril, and Kenilworth.” The dreary 
pages wherein appear Meg Dods and Captain McTurk, Sir Piercie 
Shafton and Abbot Boniface, Wayland Smith and Mike Lam- 
bourne? There is something weird, something wanting here ; 
and it strikes the keynote of much of the paper. We are in- 
clined to think that most critics who are past masters of the art 
will agree with us that a deliberate tissue of fault-finding usually 
leads even the best craftsman to extravagance. Certainly this 
piece of Sir Edward’s will give plenty of comment for such a 
text. To say of the last line of Wordsworth’s famous “ Bridge” 
sonnet, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still, 


that “ it would imply that part only of a heart might be still or 
in motion” is mere hypercriticism. “ All,” whether in strictness 
or not, is in effect merely an intensive, emphasizing the size, the 
“ mightiness” of the heart, and the completeness of the stillness, 
and it is only by seeking knots in a reed that Sir Edward’s 
criticism can be made out. His strictures on “ Laodamia ” we 
pass, for we have always thought it a greatly-overrated poem, 
and most of the other Wordsworthian blots are blots undoubted. 
But, little disposed as we are to overrate Byron, there is no 
doubt that the general verdict on “ Roll on,” for all the facility 
with which it may be picked to pieces, is a pretty just verdict. 
“The dismal old ballads which some people think they admire,” 
is another sentence which may be put away with the first we have 
uoted. Whenaman is tempted to write like that he should 
ways (Sir Edward will excuse us) repeat say, thirty times over, 
the following words, “ Lycidas—the rhymes harsh and the num- 
bers unpleasing”—ask himself if he be more sure of his case and 
faculty than Johnson, and then if he be wise, cohorresce and 
evade. 
“The Slaughters in the Soudan” is an excellent article of its 
kind, with every line of which we agree; but its subject is perhaps 
a little too contentious to suit the rest of the volume. In the 


| 


longer papers on “ The Life of Lord Lytton” and “ The Life of 
George Eliot ” Sir Edward has, we think, done very well a pecu- 
liarly difficult task, the survey of the life and work of writers 
whom he personally knew, and with whom he was connected in 
literary work, in a manner destitute alike of “log-rolling” and 
of malice. “Mr. Fechter’s Othello” is interesting, and so in a 
different way is “ Mr, Hayward and his Letters,” though we should 
not have been sorry if Sir Edward had been less Fontenelle-like 
in his attitude towards a vastly overrated writer and a not very 
amiable person. But the article in which we take the greatest 
pleasure after that on Les Misérables, is the article on “ The Pic- 
tures of Richard Doyle”—those odd, unclassified, delightful 
féeries which used to puzzle some beholders and afford endless joy 
to others in the little room of the Grosvenor Gallery in its earliest 
days. No paper in the book, not even that already coupled with 
it, shows the author’s faculty of grave irony, this time imbued with 
a wholly friendly spirit, so well as this. Sir Edward makes him- 
self the historian, the librettist, so to speak, of Doyle’s phantasma- 
goria, in the most obliging and sympathetic way, a way which 
would surely have delighted the artist. We rejoice as we read 
his Napieresque descriptions of the battles of the elves with the 
crows, of their cavaleades—large fairies on large flitter mice— 
with bats for chargers—of that charming picture (very fresh in our 
own minds, though it is years since we have seen it) of the maids 
of honour of Queen Titania combing the beards of solemn goats on 
impossible hill sides, of Doyle’s studies of dragons. Here, again, 
we must quote a passage :-— 

One of the most curious and unexpected facts of dragon-life which our 
artist has brought to light is that respecting the young brood. Having 
supposed them to be rare animals, we were surprised to find them existing 


| in flocks, hatched apparently from eggs, and used as a kind of farm-stock. 


Several representations show us witches driving young dragons to market. 
Who the purchasers can be of these strange articles of commerce we can- 
not divine—perhaps they are bought up by dealers who, after breaking 
them to harness or saddle, sell them to rich fairies. In one case the 


| sorceress, young and not ungraceful, and clad in diaphanouy drapery, is 


descending a mountain-side in misty moonlight ; in another, an old witch, 
of the kind that Macbeth knew of, is driving with outstretched broom her 
singular poultry along the shore of a lake, on the margin of which stands 
aruined monastery. In all cases the character of the flock is much the 
same: though quite newly hatched—for they are no bigger than turkeys— 
there is plenty of latent truculence to be developed with maturity ; they 
show the fire of the race glowing in eye and nostril, and are extremely 
troublesome to drive. 


And with this we take leave of a very pleasant book showing a 
remarkable variety of interest as well as of accomplishment. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


((LEOPA TRA will prove for readers of She to be like revisiting 
past scenes of delight ; not that Mr. Rider Haggard is a vain 
repeater of old achievements, but because the romantic elements 
that pervade the wild and wondrous tale of Kor are scarcely less 
potent and impressive in the new romance. We are disposed 
rather to set Cleopatra above its predecessor, seeing that the theme 
is of far greater magnitude and complexity. Then, too, though 
we disclaim a parallel, the method and machinery are not dis- 
similar. In Cleopatra certain papyrus rollsreplace the sherd writing 
of the older story; the transcriber of these is the narrator of 
the story in which he plays a dramatic part, and he, like the 
more modern adventurer, falls at times into prolixity and super- 
fine conceits, and what is commonly called fine writing. 
Cleopatra shows freshness and daring in design. It is told, 
moreover, with skill and power striking enough to add to Mr. 
Haggard’s reputation as a story-teller. In She the writer drew 
wholly on his remarkable resources in invention and fancy, and 
his only less remarkable gift of imagination. In Cleopatra he 
had to face, in portraying the career and times of the “ enchant- 
ing queen,” the old examples of poets and historians, not to men- 
tion the tradition of the elders, and possibly the fear of Egyptolo- 
gists. We must admit at once that these considerations do not 
appear to have restrained the audacity and freedom of Mr. 
Haggard’s treatment of an immortal theme. In depicting her 
whose person “beggared all description,” Mr. Haggard has cer- 
tainly not faltered, and in his rich and imposing portraiture he 
touches a higher distinction than any painstaking fidelity to 
external verities may yield. He is mindful of the “ infinite variety ” 
of Cleopatra, mindful, as an old writer has it, not merely of the 
incomparable beauty that charmed the senses of all men, but of the 
wit, the subtlety, the wisdom of the “ Serpent of old Nile,” that led 
their souls captive. Not ignoring altogether the popular conception 
of Shakspeare’s “ gipsy,” Mr. Haggard is rightly not enslaved by it. 
His Cleopatra is both portent and prodigy. She is baleful as beau- 
tiful to Harmachis and the rest of the Egyptian conspirators who 
in the story plot the overthrow of the daughter of the Ptolemies. 


* Cleopatra. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans & Co, 1889. 

The Wrong Bor. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1889. 

Margaret Maliphant. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 3 vols. London: Blackwood 
& Co. 1889. 

My Spanish Sailor. By Marshall Saunders. London: Ward & Downey. 
1889. 


J. Evelyn. London: Remington & Co. 1889. 


Captain Kangaroo. B 
The . Who Were to Blame? By Frances Marie Norton, 


The Stalwaris; or, 


the only sister of Charles J. Guiteau. London: George Redway. 1889. 
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But she is also a very woman, as Mr. Haggard, by some fine and 
eflective touches, adroitly indicates. This is especially notable 
in the very impressive scene of the night visit to the tomb of 
Menkau-ra, when Cleopatra lays sacrilegious hands on the trea- 
sures which were pre-devoted by the great Pharaoh to the ser- 
vice of the country in the hour of imminent peril. She is moved 
fear, not reverence—a superstitious fear—not dread even of 
e terrible curse read by Harmachis which shall overwhelm the 
fane. At the very moment she is about to forego the oppor- 
tunity she is tempted by the precious jewels. “And yet,” she 
urges, “what said the writing of the Divine Menkau-ra ?-—it 
was emeralds, was it not? And emeralds are now so rare and 
hard tocome by. Ever did I love emeralds, and I can never 
find them without a flaw.” And so she falls with her dupe, 
Harmachis, into the snare; and the curse comes upon her at 
Actium, and her ruin is accomplished at the hands of her injured 
lover, Harmachis, priest of Isis, consecrated and crowned Pharaoh, 
who is enslaved by her arts, after being solemnly dedicated to the 
t enterprise of ridding the land of the Grecian yoke. The 
etrayal of the plot to Cleopatra by Charmion, the jealous lover of 
Harmachis, leads to a thrilling and passionate scene. Cleopatra 
allures the wavering instrument of the gods, gives him a drugged 
cup to drink, possesses herself of the dagger of Harmachis, and 
threatens him with the death designed for herself. This dramatic 
incident is powerfully presented. Henceforth, till the penitent 
— is inspired by vengeance, Harmachis is but the slave and 
e 


luded tool of Cleopatra. But he is ever a subtle presence in | 


her life, and Antony himself plays but a secondary part in her 
fortunes. It is through this central idea of the baftled victim of 
enchantment taking up afresh the functions of Nemesis that the 
interest of this original and stirring romance is sustained to the 
end. Here and there in the narrative we confess there is some 
force in Mr. Haggard’s generous admonishment to the reader 
who may be inclined to rebel against the weight of “ illustrative 
matter” and is advised to “skip.” But it is not so much the 
“illustrative matter,” which is good of the kind, that we object 
to as a certain indiscreet profusion that is inartistic. Like 


Byron, Mr. Haggard seems to think “description is my forte,” | 


and, unlike Byron, his confidence carries him beyond the point 
where there is nothing so good as silence or a few asterisks. 
There are scenes of magic and mystery where we ought to feel 


Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist es gethan. 


Yet Mr. Haggard will not have it so, for sheer distrust of our 
imaginative powers. This matter apart, Cleopatra is a great 
acquisition to the lovers of romance in these dry discoloured 
days. The illustrations are unequal. Some of the woodcuts are 
good, and the “initial” cuts at the heads of chapters are excel- 
ent. But the “process” plates are poor and fail to do the de- 
signs justice. 

“ New lamps for old” is the ancient street cry that hails the 
reader of The Wrong Box, and perhaps we would not exchange the 
old inimitable story for this new variation of the Arabian Nights’ 
story of the hunchback and the inconvenient corpse. Happily, 
no one is called upon to make the interchange. The Wrong Box 
is an extravaganza of the first water. It is supercharged with 
the frolicsome spirit and delicate humour that conjointly may be 
best described as “very gay, very foolish indeed.” To reduce its 
devious maze of plottings and counter-plottings, of haphazard 
involutions, and bewildering “sports” of growth—which spring 
on you with dazzling spontaneity—is an utterly impossible task. 
We should like to catch the heedless person—he would not wait 
long for the catching—who would solemnly undertake to tell the 
tale that Messrs. R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne have con- 
cocted. There is literally no end to it, though the book itself, 
like all things mortal, has an end. But the bone of contention 
has no final resting-place. It disappears we know not where— 
last heard of in a grand piano; and there is no earthly reason 
why it should not play a part in a thousand-and-one volumes. 
Herein does Mr. Stevenson show himself to be the artist he is 
known to be. The story turns on the desperate endeavours of 
two cousins to 6utwit one another in the matter of a tontine; the 
two sole survivors in which speculation are carefully guarded by 
these rivals in affection. One of these isa man whom “ the super- 
ficial might have deemed a miser ;” “he called the servants in the 
morning, he served out the stores with his own hand, he took 
soundings of the sherry, he numbered the remainder biscuits; 

inful scenes took place over the weekly bills, and the cook was 
Regnentiy impeached.” This person is much too anxious and much 
too cunning. While he is travelling with his valuable uncle, one 
of the tontiners, a railway accident occurs, and he er 
identifies the body of a victim as that of hisrelative. After muc 
Cogitation, he packs the body in a barrel directed to his own 
address, with the notion of concealing from his cousin and others 
the supposed death of his uncle; but a wag of a passenger ex- 

nges the direction labels of the contents of the railway van, 
and unmitigated tribulations ensue. What Mr. Stevenson is 
capable of in the way of ingenuity and humour with such a eit- 
motiv is only too suggestive to the imagination. What Messrs. 
Stevenson and Osbourne have perpetrated in this diverting book 
will decidedly fulfil the largest expectations of their readers. To 
say more were futile. 

Mrs. Comyns Carr has produced in Margaret Maliphant a novel 
of the kind that grows rarer with the present predominance of 


the merely sensational or the merely naturalistic form of fiction. 


It treats of the passions of love and jealousy, as manifested in the 
somewhat restricted social circle of a rural district, with admi- 
rable truth, delicacy, and restraint. The character of the im- 
pulsive and foolishly frank heroine is an excellent study, free 
entirely from exaggeration or false accent. Skill and insight 
are, indeed, shown in portraying all the women, and some of the 
men, who figure in the story. In depicting the play and flow 
of emotions, the novelist exhibits uncommon artistic control, 
which is notably shown in the moving scene between the two 
sisters (iii. ch. 36), when Margaret, stung with jealousy, upbraids 
and deceives her sister Joyce, and wellnigh wrecks her happiness. 
This is very finely imagined. It is a just tribute to Mrs. Comyns 
Carr’s art to note how our sympathy with the wrong-headed 
Margaret is quite unaffected by the errors and mischief-making 
that she occasions. The rustics are capitally drawn, and not given 
over to dialect, for which grace we are deeply grateful. The old 
farm servants, Deb and Reuben, privileged in speech, are delight- 
fully fresh and invigorating, saying their good things in the true 
spirit of bucolic simplicity. e cannot part from Mrs. Carr's 
clever story without commending the judicious and truthful 
touches of local colour. The descriptions of the east Sussex country 
between sea and downs charm by their sincerity. They are never 
over-laboured, and are alive with atmosphere and colour. 

A young lady of seventeen, who, for all her wilful ways, capti- 
vates us at once by her vivacity and evident charms, relates the 
curious experience of her budding life in My Spanish Sailor. The 
recital is very pretty reading, and is very piquantly told. The 
Spanish sailor is her husband. They are secretly married as a 
countercheck to the bride’s undesirable and, it is feared, pro- 
secuting and persecuting father. They have to keep up the 
farce on board the ship commanded by the Spanish sailor, she 
passing as a maiden in his charge to be delivered te her friends in 
port, and he as a much more elderly and responsible caretaker. 
He becomes a trifle jealous, though he feigns indifference, at her 
innocent proceedings, which look like flirtings with passengers, 
and makes him “ say swear” a good deal. She resents the pro- 
prietary right he inherited when her dying mother placed ies, 
a tender babe, in his care. In the end, the meeting with her father, 
whom she takes to be mad—and the circumstances justify the 
suspicion—and the real bravery and constant devotion of the 
Spanish sailor are victorious over the wayward girl. 

Captain Kangaroo is a boy’s book, and somewhat boyish in 
addition. Nor can we say that this “ story of Australian life” 
illustrates with any success the round of life in Victoria or New 
South Wales. The hero is a bushranger of sad antecedents. As 
a hot-tempered and ill-treated boy he brings his fortunes to a 
crisis, dealing death to an exasperating uncle by knocking him 
down with his own crutch. By this exploit he finds himself in 
the colonies, where he comes across certain English friends settled 
there, whose lives he is led to protect from his bushranging gang. 
There is some pretty good fighting, and in the end—a fair end, 
though tame—the “ Captain” dies penitent. 

The Stalwarts is one of the most extraordinary books ever 
published under the guise of fiction. The title-page prepares the 
reader for a good deal that is sensational; yet the story alto- 
gether surpasses expectations, and sufficiently explains the publi- 
cation of an American novel in England without the customary 
imprint of a printer’s name. In the body of what purports to be 
fiction, and appears to be a sort of family history—very singular 
history, too, and told with an intense and burning art by no 
means the least notable quality of the book—we have introduced 
a circumstantial account of the assassination of President Gar- 
field, the trial of the assassin, and then—under the label of 
“ fiction”—a very suggestive recital of what “might have 
happened,” in which certain prominent politicians, some of whom 
are yet in the land, play desperate parts and come—one, at least, 
of them—to a very bad end. These persons are all interested in 
putting a stop to the President’s proposed investigations into 
certain corrupt practices and jobbery. They make the fanatical 
assassin their tool, and all are painted in the most transparent 
disguises. They, in fact, are members of the section of Repub- 
licans known as “ The Stalwarts,” and in the story are implicated 
in a conspiracy which leads to the crime. The assassin figures 
as their scapegoat and their instrument. That he was insane 
few persons probably entertain the slightest doubt; and if this 
could be said to be the sole object of Mme. Norton’s book there is 
nothing to say against a novel with a purpose so natural, in the 
circumstances, and so convincingly justified by the evidence of 
the trial itself. 


DEVONSHIRE PARISHES.—VOL. II.* 


N this volume Mr. Worthy has given us the rest of his 

account of certain parishes in the Archdeaconry of Totnes, 
and his work, as a whole, forms a respectable addition to the 
number of our local histories. He has carefully described the 
architecture of the parish churches, and taken note of their 
ancient ornaments and monuments. Records of this kind are 
often a means of ensuring the preservation of valuable objects. 
By setting forth what a church ought to contain they enable 


* Devonshire Purishes; or, the Antiquities, Heraldry, and Family 
History of Twenty-eight Parishes in the Archdeaconry of Totnes. W 
Charles Worthy, Esq., late H.M. 82nd Regiment. 2 vols, Vol. I 
Exeter: Pollard & Co. London: George Redway. 1889. 
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those who have a love and reverence for antiquity to keep a 
salutary watch over the doings of glaziers, carpenters, and plas- 
terers, and their employers. A quantity of rich glass belonging 
to Marldon Church was, Mr. Worthy tells us, given some years 
ago to a glazier on condition that he at once “cleared it out of 
the way of the ringers”; for it was then lying in a heap in the 
belfry, which seems to have been made a receptacle for rubbish. 
It was happily purchased by the rector of Little Hempston, who 
has ametes the larger portion of it in his church. At Hennock 
the parish church, which was rebuilt in the fifteenth century, has 
lately been undergoing restoration, and we are told that during 
the process of the work “ quantities of ancient stained glass were 
removed from the north aisle, chiefly in a fragmentary state, 
consisting of portions of figures of bishops and priests in full 
robes, the birth of our Saviour, and the adoration of the Magi.” 
We hope that Mr. Worthy’s accusation, for which no doubt he 
has suflicient authority, will be followed by a strict inquiry 
into the circumstances of this disgraceful act, and that all con- 
cerned in it will be worried and distressed by all lawful means 
until the gless is restored to its proper place. Hennock seems to 
be an unlucky place, for we are further informed that a “ very 
ancient chapel” in one of its hamlets has been “enlarged and 
converted into a Wesleyan meeting-house,” and that not long ago 
the ancient village cross was “removed.” We have a full account 
of the remarkably fine rood-screen and parcloses in Wolborough 
Church, with a list of the figures upon them. One is of a certain 
Sir John Shorne, who was rector of North Marston, in Bucking- 
hamshire, towards the close of the thirteenth century. He was 
reckoned a saint, and his aid was sought in cases of ague. The 
story goes that he imprisoned the Devil in a boot, and he is there- 
fore represented as holding a boot in his hand. Mr. Worthy has 
devoted considerable space to tracing the descents of manors, and 
to the genealogies of the families which held them, giving short 
histories of, among others, the Bassets as lords of North Bovey, 
the Cliffords of Kingsteinton, the Reynells of Wolborough, and 
the Wadhams of Lustleigh. He makes a few slips in matters 
of general knowledge, and has not taken the advice which 
we offered him when reviewing his earlier volume as to the need 
of exercising more care in revising for press. He may 
have found Geoflrey of Coutances described as the “ Lieutenant- 
General of the Army at the Battle of Hastings” in some old 
genealogical work; but the description is not the less absurd. 
That Rosamond Clifford—“Fair Rosamond ”—was the mother of 
William Longsword is by no means so certain as he thinks; he 
ought to have known that there are some grounds for doubting 
the story. Nor should a genealogist have let pass such a mis- 

rint as that which turns the first husband of the celebrated 

uchess of Kingston into Captain Harvey. To be exact, Hervey 
was not a captain at the date of his marriage. Owing, no doubt, 
to another misprint, the year of the Duchess’s death is wrongly 
stated, and she is said, oddly enough, to have been a Maid of 
Honour to the Prince [sic] of Wales. We cannot understand 
what Mr. Worthy means by saying that she made efforts to prove 
her first marriage; she persistently denied it. We should not 
have complained if he had avoided the subject altogether ; but, 
as he chose to enter upon it, he should have got it up accurately. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS.* 


ge Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have now 
published in a handsome quarto volume of 590 pages a 
hundred of Professor Cayley’s papers in chronological order. 
They were originally printed between the years 1841 and 1853 in 
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the Cambridge Mathematical Journal, the Philosophical Magazine, 
the Journal des Mathématiques (Lionville), the Journal fiir die 
reine und angewandte Mathematik (Crelle), and a few other 
periodicals. That they are full of matter which is of great im- 
portance to the advanced mathematical reader need scarcely be 
said, though there is also much of interest to ordinary students, 
When classified under the two heads Geometry and Analysis, 
some of the leading subjects discussed are (1) under the former, 
geometrical involution, reciprocity, developables, transmutations 
of curves, geometry of x dimensions, Paschal’s theorem, skew 
cubics, diametral planes, wave surface, cubic and quadric curves, 
cubic and quadric surfaces; and (2) under the latter, deter- 
minants, elliptic functions, quaternions, octaves, Sturmian func- 
tions, Legendre’s co-efficients, and others. 

Professor Runkle’s Plane Analytic Geometry is one of the best 
specimens in scholastic bookwork from the American States which 
has recently come under our notice. There is notable of contents, 
or other index, which seems a strange omission on the part of a 
writer who is so orderly in his disposition and treatment of the 
subject-matter, but otherwise very few faults can be found with 
this text-book. The elementary parts are fully discussed and 
illustrated, so that the circle is not taken up till p. 137, and the 
definition of a conic only occurs when the middle of the book is 
reached. After a clearly-written chapter on the general equation 
of the second degree and another on the properties of conics 
which are derived from it, the work is summed up by an 
account of systems of curves fulfilling certain conditions. 
Throughout there is abundance of material for practice and 
examination ; the type and paper are good, and the diagrams are 
boldly, clearly, and accurately executed. 

In Professor Klein’s work on the “ Ikosahedron” and equations 
of the fifth degree we discover a contribution “towards supply- 
ing the pressing need of text-books upon the higher branches of 
mathematic,” recently alluded to by Dr. Glaisher in his address as 
President of the London Mathematical Society. This is probably 
the first systematic exposition of a theory which recent writers 
pronounce to be of primary importance in several departments 
of modern analysis. In his preface the learned author speaks of 
treating in a similar manner the subject of “elliptic modular 
functions,” and thus “introduce many to realms of modern 
mathematics rich in far-stretching vistas.” In the latter half of 
his work, Professor Klein discusses fully the solution of equa- 
tions of the fifth degree, by treating the theory which Brioschi, 
Hermite, and Kronecker had enounced, on the basis established 
by his first part. The subject is essentially difficult, and requires 
throughout considerable mathematical skill, even to pursue the 
line of argument—the author himself admitting in his preface 
that he “expects in his reader a certain ripeness of mathematical 
judgment.” Mr. Morrice appears to have faithfully and success- 
fully rendered the German text, including many technical terms 
of special difficulty. 

Two other books from Boston, U.S.A., have reached us, besides 
that on co-ordinate geometry already alluded to. The first is a 
work on projection, though the author appears to avoid the use 
of that term, and bears proof of considerable practical skill in the 
art. The notation adopted throughout is ingenious, and must be 
of use to many in studying the illustrative diagrams. The author’s 
directions are generally clear and explicit, though in certain 
cases the reader will perhaps wish the reason had been shortly 
put. The scope of the work includes the’ development of solids 
and double curved surfaces of revolution. A school text-book 
for algebra from the same publishers is a carefully prepared and 
comprehensive manual for junior classes. The examples are 
numerous and well selected, but no answers are given. In some 
of the latter chapters, such as those on “ complex numbers,” de- 
terminants, and some other parts, there is a certain freshness 
of treatment not devoid of interest. The proof given of the 
Binomial Theorem is a reversion to an older form of treatment 
which scarcely recommends itself; and the chapter headed 
“ Derivatives” should, partly at least, be relegated to a future 
one on the meaning of differential coefficient. 

The difficult subject of hydrodynamics, in relation to the motion 
of liquids, appears to be adequately treated and fully illustrated 
in Mr. Basset’s volume. The first volume deals with the 
mathematical theory of frictionless liquids, including the motion 
of solid bodies in a liquid. The author has consulted all of the 
British and foreign mathematical periodicals and transactions of 
learned Societies for investigations and results bearing on the 
subject, and, besides condensing them into a form suitable for 
scientific study, has enriched his treatise by a large collection of 
examples. 

One of the books before us might be termed by a mathematician 
a livre de luxe. It is a translation on beautiful paper of the 
Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis Constructio, with the head- and 
tail-pieces in exact facsimile, and the form of the work generally 
is a reproduction of the original edition, which was published in 
1619. That edition was edited by Robert Napier, son of the 
mathematician, and is remarkable from containing some notes by 
Napier’s friend Briggs, who to some extent shares the merit of 
inventing logarithms by his construction of the decimal system 
for their general application. He, moreover, devoted his life to 

rfecting the great invention, fully justifying the remark of 

obert Napier that “ now, as the Inventor has been called away, 
the burden of the whole business would ap to rest on the 
shoulders of the most learned Briggs.” . Macdonald has 
bestowed great care on his translation, and accompanied the work 
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by some good notes, historical and mathematical. His introduc- 
tion embodies a well-written sketch of Napier’s life ; but we find 
no reference to the fact that the inventor of logarithms was not 
a peer, and should not be styled Baron Napier. Being proprietor 
of the “barony” of Merchiston, near Edinburgh, he was locally 
called “ Baron,” which is quite a different thing, At the same 
time (according to Professor Blackburn) he claimed to repre- 
sent the elder branch of the Earls of Lennox. Mr. Macdonald 
refers to Hutton in one passage; but in noticing Napier’s merits 
he might have quoted a passage from Hutton’s Tracts, confirmed 
by other writers, to the effect that Napier was probably the first 
who applied the infinitesimal principle in an arithmetical form, 
and reached the idea of calculating gradual change by substituting 
small discontinuous changes. Napier, in fact, anticipated to some 
extent that conception of the generation of magnitudes on which 
Newton’s doctrine of fluxions is based. Napier, moreover, speaks 
of the velocities of the increments of logarithms, just as Newton 
does of his fluxions. Napier clearly established the fact that all 
numbers may be terms of a geometric progression, and thus anti- 
cipated the principle of the infinitesimal calculus. The biblio- 
grapher will be thankful to Mr. Macdonald for the complete and 
carefully-finished catalogue of Napier’s works which forms the 
concluding part of this interesting volume. 

A small but interesting work on the development of mathema- 
tical studies at Cambridge has just been printed at the University 
Press. The first half is mainly an enumeration of the more 
eminent mathematicians from the introduction of the Arabic 
science into Europe, down to our own days, with short notes of 
their work or interesting points in their history. The next three 
chapters set forth the different methods of instruction at Cam- 
bridge, and the successive tests of proficiency in the mathematical 
subjects taught. The concluding chapter gives a good general 
sketch of the constitution, organization, and social condition of 
the University, from the schools established about the year 1200, 
ora little earlier, according to Mr. Ball, till 1858, when a well- 
defined period was closed by the formation of a new constitution. 
The introductory chapter gives some interesting notes of the 
ourriculum and organization of studies in a medizval University. 
Amidst the antiquarian and historical lore presentably set forth 
there are passages of amusement—as, for example, the tracing of 
the famous word “ tripos” through seven distinct meanings, till 
from a “thing of wood” it came to signify a system of exami- 
nation. 

Professor Newman has published five tracts of some interest to 
advanced mathematical students, though we do not discover 
much that is original or that calls for comment. There are 
two tables, one of the successive powers of the reciprocals of 
the natural numbers, which should be useful in integrating and 


otherwise. 


Amongst minor text-books we have the first twenty proposi- 
tions of Luclid J. clearly and very explicitly set forth. The most 
novel feature in the text is the interpolation of exercises in the 
use of arguments. To each proposition is appended an abridged 
proof, which may be useful in a second or third reading. We 
think the diagrams poor compared with those of many recent 
works. India sends us a School Algebra, which promises to be 
useful in class-teaching, both from the large number of exercises 
on elementary work and the explanation of algebraical artifices. 
For the “ Science and Art” course we have the tenth edition of a 
useful text-book for teaching the construction of plane figures 
and scales. This edition contains some lessons on Graphic 
Arithmetic. For the use of logarithms, especially in solving 
sng triangles and measuring heights and distances, beginners 

ve a trustworthy guide in Mr. Palmer. His neatly prepared 
book must come into favour with many who are preparing for the 
position of gunner in the Royal Navy and similar appointments, 
or who wish to acquire a thorough and practical knowledge of 
the application of logarithms. From Lagos we have solutions of 
the questions given in Mr. Lock’s Elementary Trigonometry. 
They are generally set forth in sufficient detail, especially in 
the elementary chapters, to be of signal service to students 
reading up the subject without the help of a teacher. 


NOVELS.* 


“TNHIN, but not too thin,” was the highest praise Mr. 

Wodehouse could bestow upon his gruel; and it is the 
criticism that involuntarily occurs to the reader of Mr. Sturgis’s 
latest novel. The Comedy of a Country House resembles its pre- 
decessors in most of its essentials. Like them it is emphatically 
& book to be read in a hammock, on a hot day. The style is easy 
and pleasant ; the characters (as a rule) are careless, lazy, and 


, * Comedy of a Country House. By Julian Sturgis. 2 vols. London: 
“ein Murray. 1889. 
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Romance of an Alter Ego. By Lloyd Bryce. London and New York: 
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The Last Coup. By Hawley Smart. London: White. 1889. 

The Serpent Tempted Her. By Sagui Smith. London: Drane ; Chicago 
and New York: Belford, Clark, & Co. 1889. 

Summer Legends. By Rudolph Baumbach. Translated by Helen B. 
London: Scott. 1889. 


good-natured ; and there is no plot to speak of to make undue 
demands upon the brain. On the other hand, it must be said that 
the dramatis persone in the Comedy of a Country House are 
types rather than people. Lord Lorrilaire, the hero—it is diffi- 
cult to believe in the reality of a person with such a name— 
represents the best kind of young modern peer; cultivated 
and agreeable, without being a prig or a milksop. He has 
a way of “finishing his sentences with a laugh,” which is 
rather provoking; but then there is a want of coherence 
and consecutiveness about this young man altogether of which 
the habit may be an indication. Mrs. Chauncey, Mrs. Dormer, 
and Lady Jane Lock tell each other home truths in a polite 
manner which nobody seems to resent ; while the comic element 
in the story is provided by an amusing, but wholly impossible, 
journalist, aided by a young scion of the aristocracy whose life is 
chiefly devoted to bowing himself up and down (for sanitary 
purposes), repeating the magic words “ Ninety-nine.” The heroine 
is a handsome but impassive young lady thrown into Lord 
Lorrilaire’s society by her match-making mother, Lady Jane, 
whose designs are seen through and checked by one Dora 
Rutherford, a young married woman and Lord Lorrilaire’s oldest 
friend. Dora Rutherford las more reality about her than any 
other person in the book. She is essentially a modern figure, and 
would have been an anachronism thirty years ago, with her 
staunch, unsentimental, comrade-like attachment to her old play- 
fellow, and her unconventional way of interfering in his affairs 
for his own good. Instead of turning the cold shoulder to her, 
even the ladies of the country house ought to have been grateful 
for her impromptu visit, while to the reader she has all the effect 
of water in a well-cultivated but rather monotonous landscape. 

Clement Ker is by far the most exciting of the volumes oir 
before us, but it is not very easy to make out what it is all about. 
The scene is laid in the most desolate part of the South of Scotland, 
where the writer, unlike less fortunate travellers, seems to have 
found the high rounded hills a mass of heather. Still, the 
general character and feeling of the country is exceedingly well 
described, and the large straggling house forms a fitting setting 
for the strange moody baronet, Clement Ker, whose peculiarities 
are afterwards explained by his practice of opium-eating. There 
are dark allusions to ghosts scattered up and down the book; 
but, except that the storyteller, Geoffrey Ker, twice catches hold 
(supernaturally) of what he thought was the rough head of an 
animal, everything remains dans le vague, as the French say. 
There is a certain amount of meanness about this. We can all 
of us hint at a figure so horrible that it scares the life out of all 
who behold it ; but we want to know what it is like and why it 
is there. This George Fleming never tells us, nor what is the 
reason that, if the half-mad scoundrel, Sir Clement, and the 
faithful old butler Bright both fall dead of fright on seeing The 
Thing, Dick Ker should not have been in the least affected by it. 
The book would have been improved by a little pruning of the 
superfluous characters, Lord and Lady Milton and Gilbert 
Ashleigh and his sister, a wearisome development of the last few 
years when girls obtain a success in society by saying and doing 
things for which their grandmothers would have been cut. These, 
however, are but slight blemishes. The real fault is that, in 
the effort to enhance the sense of mystery, the writer has pro- 
duced an impression of confusion which takes away something 
from the real power of the book. 

Lady Car exhibits Mrs. Oliphant in one of the best phases of 
what may be called her later manner. The observation is ac- 
curate and close, and the rendering natural ; but there is a 
tendency to repeat the same incident, and to insist on the same 
effect. There is not a word in Lady Car that strikes the 
reader as being either untrue or overstrained. The gradual 
disillusionment of the r woman about her devoted and 
charming husband, and the hardly less pathetic want of illu- 
sion about her coarse and brutal son, are pictures from 
the life, but somehow something more is wanted to form a 
story. The realization of the facts concerning Beaufort’s cha- 
racter, that he was simply a cultivated indolent man, entirely 
destitute even of the ambition, still less of the power, to make 
himself a name, is a matter so gradual and so undramatic that it 
is hardly a subject for the groundwork of a novel. Of course, 
the picturesque element lies in the implied contrast between Lady 
Car’s first husband and her second, and, later, between this second 
husband, Beaufort, and his stepson, Tom Torrance. One of the 
best touches in the’ book is the involuntary belief the wretched 
little Tom has in the calm and dilettante “ Beau,” whose superior 
refinement makes him sometimes ashamed of himself. Again, 
the feeling of Lady Car's disappointment of having missed, she 
hardly knows what, is very delicately depicted ; but it would have 
had more effect as an episode in a story than as the story itself. 
It is always a mistake in art to be “ long,” in spite of the dictum 
of the poet; and it isa snare into which Mrs. Oliphant is often 
apt to fall. 

France is the natural home of the detective novel, and it 
seems dépaysé elsewhere. The Romance of an Alter Ego is a 
strange mixture of mesmerism and a farce; there is too little 
variety, and the reader never identifies himself with the story as 
he does with the immortal works of Gaboriau and Montépin. 
The interest of the story lies in the sudden claim made by a lady 
standing on the step of a New York omnibus on a fellow-passenger 
as her husband. This is dramatic, and promises well; but it 
would have been far more to the purpose if the tale had been told 
in the third person, and the reader had been left in doubt whether 
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Aaron Simoni was really Edna Dalzelle’s wedded husband or not. 
As it is, we know from the first that he is nothing of the sort, 
and that the culprit is really his twin brother, who is supposed 
to be dead; but the incidents which lead to the dénouement are 
rather clumsy and ill managed, and have no air of probability 
about them. A perfectly endless number of dreams are related, 
and too large a space given to mesmeric exhibitions and mediums, 
Miss Dalzelle being what is called one of the “brightest sensi- 
tives” of New York city. Finally, however, the army of mes- 
merizers is defeated, and Miss Dalzelle’s real husband, the Twin 
Brother, returns from a South American prison, only to hand 
over the “ bright sensitive ” to his brother—this being apparently 
rendered possible by some occult American marriage law. The 
style of the whole book is awkward and deals in metaphors, and 
the sentences sometimes remind one of Mr. Wilkie Collins at his 
most unfortunate moments. 

Major Hawley Smart’s Last Coup is not as successful as most 
of his earlier ones. There is an amount of languor about his story 
that is not usual with him, and argues that he is writing rather for 
the sake of writing than because he has something to say. His 
heroine occupies a rather dubious position in society, being the 
niece of a Jewish bill-discounter ; but little accidents of this sort 
never interfere with the prospects of Major Hawley Smart’s young 
ladies. The love-story is rarely the main object of Major Hawley 
Smart’s tales, and the reader must be content to find solace in 
the racing and hunting descriptions. 

There is a considerable amount of power shown in the little 
book with the melodramatic title of The Serpent Tempted Her, 
though it must be confessed that the hero and narrator is more 
given to fainting-fits than can be at all convenient in a factory 
overseer. Of course, as is common in these dark tales, a little 
sense on the part of the heroine would have averted the cata- 
strophe, and the world would have been deprived of another 
shilling novel. But, as she chose to treat the man who had been 
brought up as her brother and was on the point of becoming 
her husband with as little confidence as if he was the most 
absolute stranger, both story and tragedy are rendered possible. 
The “her” alluded to in the title was not the heroine Nellie 
Raymond, but one Mary Perry, who is sighing for the same 
young man, and by elaborate scheming finally secures his valuable 
hand. The story, in spite of some imperfections, will keep the 
reader's attention from Paddington as far as Swindon, or possibly 
in some cases as far as Bath. 

Miss Dole has translated Herr Baumbach's Summer Legends 
very gracefully and prettily, but the tales themselves are too 
slight to be worth taking much trouble about. They are likewise 
not quite either one thing or the other—neither supernatural 
enough nor real enough to please right-minded children, who like 
their fairy tales without any proper names and without any 
allegories. “ The Disappointed Dwarf” and “The Ass’s Spring” 
are perhaps the best of the stories, as being the freest from these 
defects. 


DARTMOOR.* 


ae literature is growing apace. The scene of 
several novels lies there, it is the playground of local 
archeologists, the poet’s eye, with a fine frenzy rolling, has 
scanned it, painters in colours have illustrated it, and, more than 
all, word-painters have decorated it ; but severe science has hardly 
set her foot on it. The author of this edition of Dartmoor comes 
under the head of the word-painter, and is a follower in that 
regard of many another, sketching a little in colours also, repro- 
duced in plates. It would appear on the face of it that, a stranger 
to the land, he has set to work to walk over Dartmoor for the pur- 
ag of writing this book, inspired with an enthusiastic admiration 
or his subject. He has read nearly all that has been written 
about it, and quotes a goodly number of authorities. He has 
then taken his walks with great diligence, and has minutely ex- 
amined everything that attracted his attention. He explores the 
quarters of the moor marked out by the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
lord of the quondam forest and its purlieus, and takes them— 
north, east, south, and west—in an orderly and methodical 
manner, each quarter requiring some days’ walk. The book affords 
ood evidence that the author read first, walked afterwards, veri- 
ying his reading as he went, and that his knowledge of Dartmoor, 
good though it be, is by no means the intimate knowledge of a 
native born and bred. We shall presently point out some mis- 
takes that no one who knew the moor well could have made. 

Mr. Page has, at all events, produced a good guide to Dart- 
moor; and a tourist with a mind to face a few hard days’ 
walk over a wild and interesting tract of land could not do better 
than study it, though to follow his footsteps would be a zigzag 
sort of affair. 

The great attractions to Mr. Page seem to be the antiquities, 
as he and his forerunners are pleased to call them; and the 
great bulk of the book is occupied by examining, giving mea- 
surements, explaining, speculating on, and expounding these wit- 
nesses of the fact that man has ben. and gone where they yet 
remain. He has a due love for the tors, speaks well of the rivers, 
and admires the scenery, both near and distant; but from the 
authors whose books he has read his mind is filled to the brim 


* The Exploration of Dartmoor and its Antiquities. With Maps and 
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with the stories that bear witness to the hand of man. Although 
sufficiently credulous, he does not dogmatize on Druids and the 
like, but quotes, instead, the various opinions of others, from 
which he invites selection according to the fancy or common 
sense, as the case may be, of his readers. At p. 246 he writes :— 
“ Nevertheless, so rapidly does age creep over these structures, 
that it {a house not long abandoned] looks a couple of hundred 
years old at least, a warning to.those rather reckless antiquaries 
who would give every ruin upon Dartmoor an age dating from 
the Conquest at least.” A very laudable caution to the citizen 
who, breathing the inspiring air of Dartmoor, is disposed to think 
every cloud very like a whale. 

It is easy enough to talk of prehistoric man, Celts, Britons, 
Romans, Saxons, and what not. But to realize in imagination 
anything like the actual state of life of these men is not within 
our powers. A great part of Dartmoor is now as it has been for 
geological ages; man has hardly touched it, and nature is imper- 
ceptibly slow in making her changes. But the country around 
Dartmoor has been transformed from wild woodlands and wastes 
to inclosed and cultivated corn-fields and pastures. Some of the 
woods have happily been left; they have their uses; but there 
are signs that Devonshire must once have been a densely-wooded 
country, with rich bits of pasture in and out. From one of the 
loftiest tors to look down on the inclosed lands, the fences and 
fields appearing like patchwork, the houses, single or in groups, 
like ugly blocks, the churches feeble imitations of the tors, and 
to fancy what the beauty of the country might have been if let 
alone, is to sigh after some of the joys lost by civilization. 
Devonshire isa bank country, and it is probable that these un- 
sightly inclosures are not more than a few hundreds of years old. 
The inclosures on parts of Dartmoor itself—a sore subject to the 
commoners—are not so much as one hundred years old. In treat- 
ing of Dartmoor it is good to take these matters into considera- 
tion, and to throw overboard as much as one can of modern 
notions. 

Mr. Page begins his book with a quotation describing Dartmoor 
as “a spot almost unknown, untrod,” and at p. 31 writes, “ Well 
within living memory such a thing as a wheeled conveyance was 
unknown upon Dartmoor ”—the monstrous errors of a stranger. 
But soon after he writes of it as having been well populated in 
early times. Considering what the population of England is 
now, it is difficult to guess what he may mean by well populated 
as a relative term. The explanation of these contradictions is to 
be sought in the remains of the tin-streaming operations, and in 
the many hut circles in favourable situations all over the moor. 
Mr. Page is not well informed on the latest authorities respecting 
the trade in tin and the situation of Ictis, and takes up the 
westernmost notions of a direct trade by sea between the 
Pheenicians, including the Jews, and the Cornish. In those very 
early days tin may be supposed to have held something of the 
same position in relation to other things as gold does now. 
And if one likens the Pheenicians of that day to the English of 
this, and the West of England then to South Africa now, it is 
not difficult to surmise that explorers discovered tin, sent 
experts to teach the mode of streaming and smelting into 
portable ingots, and carried it off on the backs of ponies. Horses 
were small in those days. The most likely route was by land 
eastwards over beaten tracks, then from Ictis within sight of 
Gaul across the Channel, and through Gaul to the known waters 
of the Mediterranean. The Pheenicians and the Jews may well 
have been confused in later years by us Northerns, the Eastern 
cast of countenance and colour being so very different from our 
own. As there is no tin on Dartmoor now, except a small 
quantity at the bottom of mines that do not pay to work, it is a 
puzzle to conjecture how there could ever have been such large 
quantities on the surface as to occupy a population of tin- 
streamers, with a stannary court, for the number of centuries 
required to satisfy the antiquarians of to-day. There is no evidence 
on Dartmoor of the quantity having been anything like what 
would be necessary for such speculative ideas, but if the value of 
tin then were comparable to that of gold now, this alone would 
account for a great deal of the tin traditions. The hut circles 
on Dartmoor, in groups which Mr. Page and others call villages— 
at all events they were not townships or vils—may be any age or 
all ages. For centuries they were probably the temporary abode 
of men who wanted to stay on Dartmoor for any purpose, 
such as tents are to this day. And the number can be easily 
explained by their having been used at different times, by 
different people, for different purposes. They are always in 
a convenient situation for temporary dwellings. At the pre- 
sent time precisely similar huts can be found in use in Scot- 
land, as the following quotation from The Cattle, Sheep, and 
Pigs of Great Britain will show. Treating of the Highlands 
it says:—“The grazings were usually held in common by a 
number of tenants, and a ‘shealing,’ therefore, formed a small 
hamlet of huts, chiefly built of turf on a stone foundation, 
with an earthen floor, and with beds of heather”—an exact 
description of such huts as the hut circles would indicate. The 
larger circles near the huts are more likely to have been used 
for sheepfolds than for anything else. The supposed large popu- 
lation of Dartmoor and the mysteries of the stone cireles or 
villages may thus be disposed of. Tinners may have used them 
at one time, hunters at another, farmers at another, refugees in 
times of danger at another, and Mr. Page gives a use for those to 
be seen near ain Bridge, as a retreat from the plague when 
it visited Tavistock in 1625. He says it is known to the moor- 
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s for sale there instead of to the town about five miles “ in 
a are other remains on Dartmoor on which Mr. Page spends 
a deal of his time and thoughts, not so readily explained. The 
rock basins have been degraded long ago as the mere work of 
nature, as Mr. Page allows. There are tombs belonging to various 

s, cairns, cromlechs, and kistvaens. As Dartmoor is, and 
ase has been, a natural fastness, a conjecture may be permitted 
that defeated tribes time after time took refuge there, and buried 
their honoured dead with the tribal rites. The stone avenues 
offer more difficulty; the remarkable one on the hill above 
Merivale Bridge is very much exaggerated as a curiosity in the 
plate (p. 132). One explanation of these rows of stone is, that 
two tribes or vils fought out a dispute on this spot selected for 
the purpose, and the victors recorded their triumph by placing 
upright stones in double file in line opposite one another, the 
numbers possibly corresponding to those engaged. This would 
not be a “great battle” (p. 135), but a mere fight to settle 
disputed boundaries or the like. Mr. Page has a great deal to 
say respecting sacred circles, and so forth, mentioning the Druids 
in a commendable tone of scepticism. The sacred part of the 
business must be the purest speculation, and as such it must be 
left. Among his authorities Mrs. Bray is a prominent figure. 
Mrs. Bray was a romance writer, and was of a very romantic 
turn of mind ; moreover, she lived in an age before criticism began 
to knock the Druids about. She was far more imaginative than 
critical or scientific, she had the exalted views that Dartmoor 
air engenders in visitors, and she must be allowed her flights of 
fancy and her Druids, as a true believer, whilst the common 
sceptic may look on and wonder. : 

he grand question concerning names is to be found in this 
book as a matter of course, and an appendix is devoted to that 
barren subject. Whatever the original names may have been, 
modern spelling cannot give the right pronunciation of any by- 
gone tongue, and it is well to take things as we find them and be 
thankful. There are Yes Tor, Fur Tor, Rolls Tor, and Pu or 
Pew Tor. There are Cocks Tor, Mist Tor, and Wain Tor. 
Romantic persons can never be contented with anything simple ; 
therefore, Mist Tor, certainly remarkable for always being the 
first to be crowned with mist if there is any moisture going, 
which is pretty often, must needs be spelt Mis Tor and be 
derived from “ Misor, Goddess of the Moon.” Mr. Page gives 
his authority, but expresses no opinion. Modern givers of names 
have called the rock basins on the top of Mist Tor “ Mist Tor Pans.” 
If Mr. Page had referred to the ordnance map he would have 
found that Mist Tor Pans is a part of the moor to the north of 
Mist Tor, taking its name as Preston Pans, Panston Pans 
(Sheffield) have taken theirs. Mr. Page calls Hessary Tor 
Hisworthy, a palpable error. Old documents have it Ysfother. 
He calls Wain Tor “Little Mis Tor,” tacking about from the 
most ancient to the most modern variations, and passes it by, one 
proof that he was but a casual visitor. It is, in fact, a curious 
collection of rectangular blocks of granite, evidently the work of 
nature. It took its name, Wain Tor, from its similarity on the 
distant horizon to a waggon. On coming to Bare Down one 
would think it an appropriate name for a bit of moor, as bare as 
bare can be; but Mr. Page calls it Bair Down, following Mrs. 
Bray, who says it is Beird-dun, or the Hillof Bards. Then there 
is Wistman’s Wood. It isno more than Wished-man’s Wood. 
A person wished evil by a witch, was in a bad way, and so the word 
wished has become a universal Devonshire term for anything 
wretched or contemptible. Mr. Page calls the upper part of the 
river Plym the Cad, a mistake of Carrington’s, who thought that 
Cadover Bridge must be a bridge over the Cad, ignorant of the 
fact that the farm close by was Cadworthy, and the river most 
assuredly the far-famed Plym. Crazy-well Pool he calls Classen- 
well. This pool was supposed to be bottomless, therefore crazy— 
Devonshire for mad. Classenwell is a modern, quasi-refined 
corruption. These are but a few examples of the thorny paths 
trod by those who exercise their minds on Dartmoor names, as 
they now hear them spoken by Dartmoor folk. 

That Mr. Page does not know Dartmoor as a native knows it is 
betrayed in sundry places. Walking from Tavistock—a “ plea- 
sant two miles ””—“ we cross the stream which furnishes part of 
the water-supply of Plymouth,” near Pu Tor—a surprising mistake 
to fall into respecting a small stream taken from the Walkham. 
Again, in walking from Prince Town to Crazy-well Pool, he mis- 

es the Devonport leat, taken from the Dart, for the Plymouth 
leat, “designed by that most versatile of sailors, Sir Francis 
Drake ”—which, in fact, is taken from the river Mew, two miles 
below. He says also that the fine statue of Drake in Tavistock, 
by Boehm, was erected by public subscription, whereas it was 
placed there at the sole cost of the Duke of Bedford. He seems 
to like railways on Dartmoor, and says of the red granite on 
Trowlsworthy Tor it is a pity it “should be so little worked.” A 
lover of Dartmoor would hardly like to see the tors “ worked” 
into piers and bridges. 

There are many symptoms of a stranger’s hand in this book, 
though a diligent and painstaking hand it seems to be. The 
—_ are good drawings, though not strikingly like the spots 

m which they are taken. With all its faults, inaccuracies, 
and stilted language, the book is no bad guide. But it is cer- 
tainly not a faithful and trustworthy authority on Dartmoor. 


folk as the plague market, and that these folk probably took their 


RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE.* 


HAT the students of Kant owe to Dr. Mahaffy it is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate. Long before Oxford or 
Scotland or America had begun those works—now so many— 
which have tried to make the philosopher of Kinigsberg familiar 
to the English reader, the Dublin Professor had produced a 
treatise which went a long way to clear the road. In the pre- 
face to the new edition of Kant's Critical Philosophy for English 
Readers he says, in vindication of the length of his analysis and 
criticism, that “ Kant’s book, if worth reading at all, is worth 
reading and knowing accurately.” Although the remark might 
be made with regard to almost all philosophical works, it is 
specially applicable here. The real knowledge of Kant cannot 
be gained in weeks or months—nor ina year. It is impossible 
to “cram” the Critique; and it is this very fact which would 
make us urge that, even with Dr. Mahafly’s book at hand, the 
student of philosophy should first of all be familiar with the 
detail of the original. Two preliminary remarks must be made 
as to this edition. It is unfortunate that in the preface we 
should have such variations as “Kritik,” “Critique,” and 
“Critical,” while in the body of the work we have such an 
absurdity as “Critick.” In the second place, it is a pity that 
the notes on the greater part of the work should be written 
by Dr. Mahaffy, a professed disciple, while those on the Dialectic 
are the work of Mr. Bernard, a Hegelian, and, so far as can 
be seen, a follower of Professor Caird. This is a great objec- 
tion, because, if Mr. Bernard’s standpoint had been adhered 
to throughout, there would have been a great difference in 
the work—especially in the discussion on the Categories. Even 
in this reference, however, Dr. Mahaffy unconsciously suggests 
another and a higher point of view than Kant reached, or 
cared to reach. But the main point to be noticed is his deter- 
mined opposition to any reduction of the number of the Kantian 
Categories. Such reduction has been attempted by various 
philosophers; and Dr. Mahaffy makes the differences among these 
an argument for holding fast to the original plan. Yet he does 
not satisfactorily answer the main objection upon which these 
attempts are founded—that Kant found his Categories ready 
made in formal logic, and merely gave them a new significance as 
“functions of unity in judgment.” So far Mansel’s criticism is 
perfectly justified. In much the same way the majority of the 
Neo-Kantians dismiss the category of Modality, and look for their 
favourite “ process” in the other three. They urge, with some 
force, that Kant did not consider the possibility of deducing one 
category from another, or the whole from the very nature of self- 
consciousness ; and they say that Kant himself suggested by his 
“ thesis, antithesis, and synthesis” a sufficient principle of deriva- 
tion. But Dr. Mahaffy will not (p. 101) take “any interest in the 
subtleties of modern philosophy on the subject.” While his ex 
sition of the deduction of the categories and the schematizing 
power of the imagination is very fair and exact, he fails to see 
that there is an inherent dualism in Kant, to which he always 
clung, while he was nevertheless from time to time suggesting a 
method of overcoming it. His own phrase about the understand- 
ing “ legislating for” nature is one instance out of many wherein 
he gave his bolder followers an intimation of the direction in 
which they afterwards worked. The difficulties of the two egos— 
the transcendental and that of the inner sense—of sensation as a 
something “given” and yet “associable,” of the categories as 
giving the forms for sensation, and yet so far and so distinctly 
separate from it as to require the artificial connexion of the 
schemata, the suggestion of a something behind the senses 
which they represent—all these come up in the course of 
Kant’s intricate discussion. Here Dr. Mahaffy is better as a 
guide to his author’s meaning than as a critic or a remover 
of stumbling-blocks. This is the more to be regretted, since 
upon which view we take of the difficulties here depends our 
attitude towards the Dialectic. It is not hard to see what would 
have been Mr. Bernard’s criticism. He says (p. 360) that Kant’s 
“mparov Weidos in the complete isolation of the Sensibility and 
the Understanding prevented him from rising to the conception of 
an intuitive understanding on the one hand, and on the other 
from reckoning seriously with the capacity of pure thought to 
supply us with knowledge which must be as true as anything we can 
attain.” This shows quite plainly what Dr. Mahaffy’s coadjutor 
would have said had he been dealing with the questions we have 
noticed. The reference to the “intuitive understanding” is a 
favourite one with all Hegelians. They find such an understand- 
ing when they develop the matter out of the categories, and these 
from self-consciousness. It can readily be understood that Dr. 
Mahaffy could not accept such criticism as indicating his standpoint. 
While it may be taken as an explanation of Kant, it is one which 
explains away everything that is distinctly Kantian. Between Dr. 
Mahaffy on the Refutation of Idealism and Bernard on the first 


* Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers. By John P. Mahafty, 
D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Dublin, and John H. Bernard, B.D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in 
the University of Dublin. A new and completed edition. Vol. I. The 
Kritik of the Pure Reason Explained and Defended. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1889. 

Social Progress. An Essay, By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1889. 

Psychology. By John Dewey, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor of Philosophy 
in Michigan University. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 
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art of the Dialectic, there is not so much difference as might have 
ioe expected. The work of the former is particularly good, not 
merely in explaining the difference between the two editions of 
the Critique, but also in clearing away many of the misunder- 
standings which have risen around the ever obnoxious “ thing in 
itself.” To some extent Kant himself is responsible for these mis- 
understandings, for besides being somewhat obscure in his lan- 

uage, he makes an advance (Mahaffy, p. 215) from the position 
held in the first to that taken up in the second edition. In the 
former he merely makes the internal sense fully as phenomenal as 
the external. To use Dr. Mahaffy’s words, “ our external experience 
is as immediate, and therefore as certain, as our internal expe- 
rience. He [Kant] also shows that neither can give us any infor- 
mation concerning things per se.” In the second edition, looking 
about for what shall correspond to Substance, he tells us that 
“the quantity of the world is never changed,” and comes to that 
“Principle of Permanence” which practically made space 
= to time in its apprehension. “ We can prove against 

escartes that internal evidence, which he thought so certain, is 
only possible by presupposing external experience, which he thought 
uncertain.” Dr. Mahafty does not notice that there is in this an 
apparent contradiction. If Kant here holds that space is prior to 
time in its apprehension, how are we to reconcile that with the 
fact that, in his discussion of the schematism of the categories, 
he begins with their projection into the form of time, and thus 
reaches space? But, were we to enter into all the details of 
Kantian criticism, we should require to write a treatise. It is 
to the credit of Dr. Mahaffy and his fellow-labourer that they 
have been as sparing as they have been judicious in their ex- 
planation and notes. The student of Kant must, however, be 
careful to bear in mind, when reading this book, that the first 

art is principally expository, excellently fitted to tell what Kant 
Nid and did not say, while the second is tinged with the colours 
of a later metaphysic. 

Altruism we have always with us, and it is tiresome to repeat 
criticisms upon that doctrine in its most familiar English form, 
as represented by Mr. Herbert Spencer. In Social Progress, by 
Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, we find the latest word of 
adherence to that philosopher. The first part of his work consists 
of a general statement of principles, and is well and clearly 
written. It is not, however, properly systematic, for, starting 
from a purely individualistic basis, it is mainly occupied with 
departing from it. The author will have none of Rousseau’s 
Social Contract as something that happened; yet he holds 
that all authority is based upon an “implied contract ” 
between individuals. Is not this beginning somehow at the 
wrong end? Where are we to get our isolated individuals ? 
If it be not entirely true that (as Dr. Westcott says some- 
where) “the family and not the individual is the unit of man- 
kind,” that statement is a much better one than any which com- 
mences with the individual in the abstract. Mr. D. G. Thompson 
does begin in the latter way, and proceeds to the position that 
“men live in society because they have a natural appetite for 
the amicable presence of their fellows.” Here, of course, is the 
well-known difficulty about “natural,” of which his studies in 
Rousseau should have reminded him. The case against him it is 
easy to put. Either we start from the abstract individual, in 
which case the foregoing statement is false; or we do not so 
start, in which case the fundamental principle of the book is 
destroyed. There are numberless other instances of contradiction 
and illogicality in the book, but as they generally go to prove 
that the author is superior to his avowed principles, it is un- 
necessary to enumerate them. Only two further points may be 
noticed in Part I. of this book. The first is peculiar. Only the 
other day we had one of the @ priori writers on ethics, in a work 
called Moral Progress, suggesting that the doctrine of personal 
immortality was untrue. In the present work we come upon a 
disciple of Herbert Spencer going back to the old doctrine of 
reward or compensation to the individual :—“ If we believe that 
our efforts to make such morality universal in human society will 
tend to secure our happiness hereafter, while a contrary course 
will have the opposite tendency, even though we suffer for what 
we do, the hope of future reward will be compensation for 
present ills.” The other sentence in Part I. is really de- 
serving of attention, as enabling us to see ourselves as others 
see us :—“ The English, even, fail to understand that their senti- 
ment of loyalty to a sovereign and an aristocracy, beautiful as it 
may sometimes appear, makes them for ever to grind ruthlessly 
the face of the poor.” Mr. D. Greenleaf Thompson is quite right. 
We do fail to see it. With regard to Part II. of his book it is 
unnecessary to go into detail. The author is a tolerable example 
of many writers of the laissez faire school; while, being a lawyer, 
he is not ignorant of its defects. There are in the second as well 
as in the first part of his volume many sensible remarks; but the 
general result is unsatisfactory. It is amusing to find (pp. 132, 
133) an elaborate defence of the very personal element in Ame- 
rican journalism and then to turn back and read (p. 127) about 
“that singular caddishness which runs all through British 
society, pervading even the world of letters.” Immediately after 
this comes the tremendous outburst :—“ What a lamentable state 
of morals and manners is witnessed when Mr. Gladstone becomes 
ostracized from Tory households, to which he was formerly a 
welcome guest, and when party lines determine generally social 
hospitalities!” Poor Mr. Greenleaf Thompson! We fear that 
some of his favourite Yankee journals have taken the liberty of 
hoaxing him. One thing we can say in his favour, that he is 


rfectly definite in his statements about the results at which he 
as arrived. If, however, we look at his book from the philo- 
sophical point of view, it is inconsistent and unsystematic. If 
we consider it more generally, it would be worthy of higher 
commendation were it cleansed of prejudice and loosely-formed 
opinions, As a lawyer, Mr. Thompson should see the force of the 
first objection ; as an earnest man with a good purpose, he should 
try to get rid of the second. 

The second edition of Dr. Dewey’s Psychology contains a few 
alterations; but in all essential respects it is identical with the 
first. His aim has been to produce a good text-book for class- 
work, and it is only fair to say that he has done this. Of course 
his work is by no means perfect ; but we do not know one that, 
for the purpose, could be preferred to it. In some cases—as, for 
example, in his discussion upon “ Intuition”—there are some 
remarks to which exception might be taken. The separation of 
the world-intuition and the self-intuition, and the progress from 
the former to the latter, raise questions which, he must know, 
have occasioned considerable discussion. He is, however, quite 
right in the general attitude which he takes up. Psychology is a 
science ; but it is not as other sciences, for in it the examiner and 
the examined are one. He is also right when he shows how im- 
possible it is to study the science without some philosophic prin- 
ciple. Whether the metaphysic which underlies his psychology 
be justifiable is another question. If there were any fault to be 
found with his book, it would be in the facts that he introduces 
a mass of material, some of which might be dispensed with, and 
that his references to other works are often too numerous and 
minute. These references are for the benefit of the student, and 
they should not be of such a kind as even to suggest vanity on 
the part of the author. However, he has the example of many 
German and Dutch writers to countenance him in this respect. 


COLD STEEL.* 


igen chief problems must nowadays always confront thie 
sanguine “lover of a blade” when he first contemplates 
giving his associates in the noble pursuit of swordsmanship the 
benefit, in a literary form, of his experience, his own special lore, 
and his deductions. He has first to persuade himself that there 
is really still something new to be said ona subject the broad 
principles of which have long been placed beyond the scope of 
controversy, whilst its practice depends ultimately on individual 
characteristics. In the second place, he must devise a title pos- 
sessed of some sort of individuality. 

In adding yet another to the eight hundred odd treatises on the 
regulated use of the sword, whether art, science, or “ d-la-mode 
accomplishment,” known to the bibliographer, Captain Hutton 
has succeeded under both these heads of difficulty. He has selected 
a title and a line of argument well in accordance with that very 
perceptible mood of the present day—the reaction against the 
artificial subtlety and conventionality of modern “ fencing-room” 
method, and the tendency to look on the masters of the past, not 
merely as quaint old fellows, but as men who understood the art 
of fence in its practical meaning. It may be asserted that the 
production of anything entirely new under the guise of a treatise 
on fencing is an absolute impossibility. There is, it is true,.a 
very regular supply of such literature—an average, we believe, of 
four new works yearly in various languages—but the demand for 
this supply is due, in the first place, to a somewhat limited issue, 
and in the second to the desire, natural to the devotees of certain 
celebrated schools, to see in luxurious type and arrayed in scien- 
tific order the much-practised lessons of a favourite master. The 
only real field of investigation, however, left to the swordsman is 
the historical, which may produce works of curious interest both 
to the fencer and to the antiquary. In such a matter the for- 
gotten is as good as the new—sometimes, indeed, much better. 
This, it may be asserted, is Captain Hutton’s firm belief. There 
is undoubtedly, in Cold Steel, quite enough information, new in 
that particular aspect, to justify the appearance of another book 
of fence, 

The author is entitled to speak with authority. He is well 
known as a swordsman of the “ practical” order and experienced 
in the management of military schools, as the compiler of several 
sound booklets on sword and bayonet practice—the matter of 
which has at last been partly embodied in the new regulation 
bayonet exercise—and as the possessor of the finest collection of 
works on the “ Art Dimicatory” in England. He is further well 
acquainted, not only with the “differences” of foreign schools, 
but also with the uncompromising practicality of Eastern swords- 
manship. 

It is easy to perceive that the author is deeply read in those 
ancient treatises, English and foreign, which delight book col- 
lectors, but which the everyday modern fencer looks upon casually 
as mere amusing curiosities. The very title under which his con- 
tribution to that favourite literature is offered, proclaims, almost 
unwittingly, long familiar consorting with those he reverently calls 
the “ Great Masters.” It is couched in rich and round lapidary style, 
flowingly filling a goodly title-page, and at once recalls to the 
mind visions of ancient Paradoxes of Defence and Disquisitions on 
the Grandeur of the Sword :—“ Cold Steel: a practical treatise on 


* Cold Steel. By Alfred Hutton, late Captain King’s Dragoon Guards 
London: Clowes. 
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the sabre ; based on the old English Backsword Play of the 
eighteenth century, combined with the method of the modern 
Italian school ; also on various other weapons of the present day, 
including the short sword-bayonet and the constable’s truncheon ; 
illustrated with numerous figures and also with reproductions of 
engravings from masters of bygone years.” 

Heraldic plates, dedicatory and other epistles on cognate 
matters are neglected nowadays, although such comfortable 

ding seems still to be often resorted to for the dignifying of 
similar works abroad; but Cold Steel is adorned, as the best 
recedents required, with the necessary engraved frontispiece, 
showing the master in his working attire. Here the author is 
represented in a black cord fencing suit, surrounded by the tools 
of his most congenial pursuit—ancient books and swords. In 
his hand is a favourite specimen of the swept hilted rapier, 
one, it may be interesting to note, well known to the fraternity 
of “ Kernoozers.” Of the fifty-five full-page engravings which 
illustrate Captain Hutton’s comprehensive views on the sabre, 
the duelling-sword, the “Bastone”—as a type of two-hand 
weapons—the sword-bayonet, either hastate or pugio-wise, and 
the policeman’s truncheon, more than half show in both the 
adversaries a Corsican-brother-like presentment of the author 
himself. Excellent as they are in their correctness of attitude, 
they would give the reader in many cases, more especially in the 
display of Aigh-octave and horizontal-quarte, an impression of 
truculence which happily the frontispiece is there to remove. 
The remainder consist of reductions of ancient engravings, rare 
and otherwise interesting. Among these appear, reproduced for 
the first time, four of the plates devised and engraved by Scotin 
for the “ Backsword” album of the notorious ex-gladiator, 
Captain Millar, published in 1738, one of the scarcest books of 
fence, and at the same time the only one extant illustrative of 
our swordsmen’s prize-fighting. Fourteen others are facsimiles of 
Marozzo’s “seizures” in corps-i-corps fighting, taken from the 
rarer and more artistic first edition of 1536; two more are taken 
from the best works of the seventeenth century. 

These plates alone, entailing as they do a disquisition on 
topics now very generally ignored, even by decidedly keen 
amateurs, would suffice to make of Cold Steel an attractive 
work. But the writer justifies throughout the claim of his 
title, and must be said to have produced a book very unlike 
the periodical treatises devoted to conventional fencing, whether 
that of the German schiliiger, of the Italian sword, or of the 
French foil. His method of treatment is likewise original. 
For everything which is not of his own selection among re- 
cognized modern schools—a selection guided by the sole con- 
sideration of practicality—we have chapter and verse referring 
us to some sturdy old swordsman or other, one who thought his 
art more concerned with the overcoming of an enemy at 
sharps than with the courteous play of the fencing-floor. 
As a_ result, there is in his admonitions a characteristic- 
ally contemptuous tone when adverting to that numerous class 
of would-be swordsmen, who show themselves so valorously 
eager to close, so fiercely regardless with blunts and in pads of a 
menacing point or a sweeping edge. This a of the 
purpose of practice in the school is no new thing. Two hundred 
years ago good old Sir William Hope, of Balcomie, a keen dilet- 
tante of fence, who, like the present writer, could speak with the 
authority of wide experience, had his wrath excited by precisely 
similar solecisms. Those plausible persons whose experience is not 
only limited to “ blunts,” but who fail to realize the significance of 
ahit, he grandly classifies as “Ignorants,” reserving the equally 
quaint title of “ Artist” to those who, whether their experience 
is limited or not to school practice, never lose the proper sense 
of point and edge :— 

He [the Ignorant] very well considering that he can receive no Prejudice 
by being hitt by a blunt F/euret, Rusheth and Rambleth still forewards 
{let him receive never so many Thrusts], until he either hitteth the Artist 
with one of his Rambling Thrusts, or other wayes cometh so Closs that the 
Artist must enclose with him. . . . Wherefore, if I were to play with an 
“Ignorant” for a wager I would play with Flurets having a quarter of an 
inch of point beyond the button, and then, in God’s name, let him Ramble 
his Belly full. 

Grumbles of this kind, more or less vigorously expressed, occur 
in many of the “old masters’” works. In the case of foil-fencing, 
a more or less successful attempt has been made te combat the 
natural tendency to recklessness in presence of a comfortable 
button by strict conventions regulating the “ artistic ” value of hits. 
Foil-fencing, indeed, is nothing if not conventional, and must be 
looked upon as the grammar of swordsmanship. But in the case 
of stick or sabre-play. which requires wider and more powerful 
action, the self-control necessary to avert unseemly scrambles is 
more difficult to cultivate in the schools. This, however, is not 
sufficient excuse for the preposterous scrimmage which in so 
Many instances still passes for sword-play. Captain Hutton 
seems, almost unconsciously, infected by the uncompromising 
style of his favourite eighteenth-century authorities. Talking of 
the ubiquitous class of indomitable players, who fearlessly rush a 
counter, who gaily “pocket” their hits if they can at the same 
time “ plant ” their own, “Such behaviour,” he remarks severely, 
“amounts in itself to something very like horse-play, and, if 
vv in, calls for treatment of exceptional character. 

mnergan, as I have before remarked, prescribes, as a remedy 
for a gentleman of this class, the darting of the pummel in his 
face. But I think his discomfiture may be attained in a more 
merciful manner by ‘commanding’ at one and the same time 


both his person and his sword in the manner advocated by 
Liancour (1686).” 

Foil-play—the diagram of swordsmanship, as it has been 
called—could not be considered in a book like Cold Steel. 
But the author assumes that the swordsman is duly impressed 
with the immense advantage derivable from its serious practice, 
and applies its principles to the management of every hand- 
to-hand weapon. Tle does so, indeed, to an extent which 
may perhaps seem exaggerated. No doubt, sixteen distinct 
parries and guards in sword-play constitute a very perfect 
system, which should meet every conceivable attack. But we 
might question whether the professedly practical purpose of the 
book would not have been better furthered by a somewhat less 
exhaustive sequence. On the other hand, the chapter devoted 
to duelling sword-play is unduly curtailed. This, as far as we 
know, is the very first time the subject has been treated in 
English ; the “ hit-where-you-can ” fence is undoubtedly gaining 
favour in the best fencing-rooms, and a longer discussion on what 
is now recognized as a distinct system would no doubt have been 
welcome. 

The chapters dealing with the sabre as opposed to the bayonet 
or the rapier, with the great stick (Italic? “ bastone”), with the 
ancient dagger-play, and with that cognate but ultra-modern 
implement the truncheon, are specially interesting to those 
devotees of fencing schools who like variety in their battles. 

The book is closed by an appendix devoted to a proposal for a 
system of “ rules” to be followed in an assault or in a match or 
contest for prizes. It is one the perusal of which might be 
strenuously recommended to the arbiters who preside yearly at 
Islington over swordsmen’s competitions; the dissatisfaction of 
the performers at the erratic manner in which “ hits” are 
awarded is only equalled by the astonishment of those among the 
spectators who understand something of what is going on. It 
is an undoubted fact that many of the best swordsmen in the 
service have given up competing at Islington in disgust at the 
utter incompetence of some of the judges. 


ORANGE STREET CHAPEL.* 


HERE is a classical corner on the south side of Leicester 
Square where a narrow entrance leads us into St. Martin's 
Street. A dingy house on the left bears a tablet to remind the 
passer-by that Sir Isaac Newton lived there. It does not add 
that a few years ago an enterprising American bought and took 
away Sir Isaac’s observatory from off the roof. From 1710 to 
1727 Newton and his beautiful but, it is to be feared, naughty 
niece, so much praised and abused by Swift in his Journal 
to Stella, lived in this house, then surrounded by the fields 
called after Leicester House, and bordered by Hedge Lane 
and St. Martin’s Lane, both still perfectly open, although 
building had commenced in Soho. After Newton’s time the 
house was inhabited by Dr. Burney, who wrote the History of 
Music, and his more celebrated daughter, who, as Fanny Burney, 
is remembered as the author of Evedina, written in “ a little play- 
room up two pair of stairs,” and as Mme. D’Arblay earned a 
second reputation as a diarist. Mr. Free remarks that in the 
very year that Evelina was the fashionable novel of society 
Augustus Montague Toplady died and was buried in Tottenham 
Court Chapel, “under the gallery opposite the pulpit.” The 
writer of that magnificent hymn, “ Rock of Ages,” he was minister 
of the French chapel in St. Martin’s Street, and was only thirty- 
eight at the time of his death. We may remember that, besides 
the Burneys and Toplady, the semi-rural charms of Leicester 
Fields drew together Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Windham, 
Burke, Goldsmith, John Newton, and Thomas Scott, the son of a 
Lincolnshire farmer, and author of a famous Commentary still in 
vogue. The divines in this list were mainly attracted to 
St. Martin’s Street by the chapel, and Mr. Free has done well to 
give us this interesting history. “There are,” he says, “two 
great periods in the history of Orange Street Chapel, each consist- 
ing of about a century.” Here, at the outset, we must disagree 
with Mr. Free. There are three very well marked periods, and only 
a determination not to see the sharpness of the boundary-line could 
have enabled him to overlook the difference in the chapel before and 
after 1787. During the past century it has been neither more nor 
less than a Congregationalist meeting-house, and Mr. Free’s long, 
and indeed eloquent, exhortations to religious toleration only 
amount to this—that he would have the Established Church more 
willing to acknowledge what is good in Dissent. He evidently 
does not recognize the insuperable difficulties, nor does he see that, 
when he praises Eyre for putting a Nonconformist at the head of 
Hackney College, he praises him for an act of disloyalty, almost 
of treachery, to his own Church. “John Eyre,” he tells us, “ was 
a clergyman of the Church of England, and the fact that he chose 
a Dissenting minister for the first tutor of his new institution is 
more convincing than many arguments could be of the real unity 
that existed in his time between Christians of various denomina- 
tions.” We cannot agree with this view. On the contrary, it 
seems to us that Eyre, with Toplady, Newton, Scott, and others, 
not to mention Whitefield and Wesley—all of whom lived and died 
English Churchmen—deserve, in spite of the good they unques- 


* Lux Benigna ; being the History of Orange Street Chapel. By Richard W. 
Free. London: Whittingham. 
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tionably did, to have this flaw clearly pointed out. For the sake 
of keeping alive certain views, some of them, no doubt, liberal 
enough, but the majority narrow beyond conception, they were 
willing to allow, nay, to assist, those who “sat under” them to 
leave the Church that they themselves clung to. The history, 
then, of Orange Street Chapel seems to divide itself into the 
French period, when the Huguenot refugees who abounded in the 
neighbourhood built it and opened it for the service of the 
Church of England, as performed in French; the Anglican period, 
when the ministrations were carried on by Toplady, Illingworth, 
Cecil, and others whom the Church will not easily forget, mis- 
taken and narrow-minded though they were; and, finally, into 
the years from 1787 to the present day, when Congregationalist 
preachers have taken the place of clergymen. 

Mr. Free has much that is of interest to tell us of the French 
period. He has taken great pains to hunt up the old registers, 
and has also gathered a large mass of anecdote as to the more 
celebrated of the Huguenot preachers, and as tothe manners and 
customs of the congregation. He carefully describes a service at 
which the great James Saurin—who, by the way, was never 
incumbent here—preached the sermon. He had been brought 
over from France, on the Revocation, enclosed in a barrel. Mr. 
Free describes him as reading the prayers, the people standing, 
their hats hung in every conceivable place. Presently a youthful 
minister ascends the pulpit stairs and delivers an impressive 

rayer. That over, every man puts on his hat and sits down. 

he preacher also wears a three-cornered hat, and “his face is 
perfectly oval, and stands out of his great wig like a picture out 
of a frame.” 

Mr. Free does not write as if he had enjoyed many opportuni- 
ties of studying the higher graces of literary composition, but he 
improves as he goes on. It thus comes to pass that the first part 
of the book, the most interesting, is in places almost unreadable ; 
while the latter part, where he introduces the plea for toleration 
to which we have referred, is, though too much like a sermon, 
written so as to run fluently. Mr. Free is very fond of a phrase 
which, as he uses it, seems to be simple nonsense, though he pro- 
bably imagines he is quoting a text of Holy Writ :—* And he 
who runs may read the tempering effects of time”; or, as in 
another place, “that all who ran might read what great things 
their human god had done for the French.” On the whole, we 
may thank Mr. Free for this little volume on an interesting 
building, and may congratulate him on having brought out fully 
the historical as well as the religious associations which are con- 
nected with Orange Street Chapel. 


MEDIA.* 


oh LIKE the other contributions to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s series, 
this volume is concerned not so much with the “Story” 
of any one particular people as with the relations between several 
of the nations of the old world. It traces the main outlines of the 
history of the Eranians from their earliest records contained in 
their sacred books to the moment when Darius determined to 
overwhelm Hellas with his armies, and, in showing how this con- 
quering race took to itself the inheritance of older nations, it 
brings out with admirable distinctness the connecting links be- 
tween the histories of the great Powers of Western Asia. Mme. 
Ragozin, whose “Stories ” of Chaldza and Assyria are among the 
best volumes of this unequal series, exhibits here as elsewhere a 
thorough acquaintance with the growth and present condition of 
learning with regard to the ancient monarchies of the East, and 
expounds in an attractive manner the results attained by the most 
eminent scholars. Now and then she is somewhat wordy, and 
she certainly devotes a disproportionate amount of space to her 
examination of the Zend-Avesta. Still, though it takes up too 
many pages of her book, her estimate of the work of Zoroaster— 
we must decline to reject the well-known form of the name in 
favour of Zarathushtra—is interesting and well considered. He 
is represented as fixing and expressing in its highest degree the 
tendency already existing among the Kranians to apply a system 
of spiritual and allegorical interpretation to the primeval Aryan 
myths. The apostle of the purest and loftiest conception of the 
Dualism of Nature, he enabled his people to grasp a doctrine after 
which they were already feeling. While he was on a higher 
level than his disciples, they “had in themselves the seed of the 
thoughts which he expounded to them.” After his time there 
began a process of adaptation ; the new religion was fitted on to 
old forms and prejudices, and changes were effected, the cha- 
racter of which is amply illustrated by a comparison between the 
Yasna-liturgy and the earlier Githas, Later developments of 
Mazdeism , Man still further from the sublime simplicity of 
Zoroaster’s teaching, which among the northern Eranians, and 
especially among the Medes, became overlaid with a mass of 
ceremonial observances. From the doctrine of the purity of the 
elements arose the custom of exposing the dead in Dakhmas or 
Towers of Silence, about which Mme. Ragozin gives some curious 
particulars, Several traces of Turanian influence are noted in 
the religion which grew out of the Gathic revelation, and among 
them the excessive reverence shown to fire. After a short chapter 
on the closing years of the kingdom of Judah, Mme. Ragozin 


* Story of the Nations—Media, Babylonia, and Persia, from the Fall of 
Nineveh to the Persian War. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1889. 


speaks of the conflict between the Lydian and Median monarchies, 
and _the triple alliance formed between Media, Babylon, and 
Lydia, after the battle of the Eclipse. A remarkably interesting 
chapter is devoted to a description of the city of Babylon and its 
inhabitants, and good use is made of the comments of Professor 
Delitzsch and M. Lenormant on the recently discovered records 
of the Banking-house of Egibi or Jacob, to which, through several 
centuries, the whole financial business of the Court was entrusted, 
There is little which can be said for certain about the Medes, and 
after a good summary of what is known, or may fairly be as- 
sumed, with reference to the Magi, we pass on to Persian history, 
The volume ends with a pleasantly written and critical narrative 
of the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses, and of the reign of Darius 
down to his attempt to conquer the Greeks. This part of Mme, 
Ragozin’s book of course overlaps the volume on Persia already 
published in the same series. 


SINGLE VOLUMES.* 


” RLA” tells a story which proves that there are still writers 

willing to spend pains, time, and calculation, dates, histori- 
cal facts and the best of their emotions upon a work—rightly so 
called—of fiction. Three Friends must have taken long to write, 
It opens with a scene in which the taller and fairer exchanges 
reminiscences with the darker and shorter, and “he who was 
addressed as Henry ” replies in a manner calculated to elicit the 
Christian and family names of his intimate companion. After we 
have thus made acquaintance, we are surprised to find ourselves 
taking something like a real interest in the fortunes of the two 
young Prussian soldiers, who confess to one another, with the 
greatest propriety of polysyllables, that they are in love with the 
self-same Cecilia. How they start with the best altruistic inten- 
tions; how they declare themselves together—*“ Cilla, dearest, I 
love you—we both love you,” is what the spokesman says, none of 
the three young people having any sense of humour—how the 
machinations of a fiendish uncle and the fortunes of war favour the 
betrayal of the taller by the shorter friend ; how a very well-con- 
structed intrigue follows, and how the events of the time (the first 
years of the century) are carefully complicated with the love-inte- 
rest ; all this a majority of readers will consent to be told without 
weariness, so refreshing is the absence of psychology, so hearty the 
villany, so surpassing the female beauty. The villain is Juan. 
“ «Shut up!’ retorted Juan fiercely,” but he apparently repents of 
the colloquialism. ‘Come nearer; we will confer.” He also 
says, “ How I would like to wring that lawyer's head from off 
his body! How I would see with exultation all the Rothecks 
quivering in torments which my mind alone conceives; how all 
my senses would be ravished could I tear out my nephew’s craven 
heart! My hands steeped in his blood, my eyes gloating over his 
agony, my ears resounding with his frenzied shrieks—oh, what a 
satisfaction!” After one of these life-like expressions of human 
passion, which are frequent, the author remarks, with unparalleled 
naiveté :—“ It was a scene powerful in the extreme.” It was 
certainly meant to be. And when Juan, in prison, is converted 
by the exhortations of the chaplain, we feel that no ending less 
satisfactory would have been in place. The story reads curiously 
like a translation. If it is such, the mind that conceived its 
tempestuous incidents is not responsible for the grammar of 
this :—“ Richard turned his large eyes on_his uncle like he had 
once before” ; or this:—“ Richard had laid with his back to 
the notary”; and again:—“ Suppose I lay in wait for this 
individual.” 

Anstruther’s wife, Ella, is at first a maiden who reads the Idylls 
of the King—the author misquotes Maud, by the way—with a con- 
stancy not easily reconciled with the comparative brevity of that 
famous series, even when completed. Her girlishness, of figure, 
of handwriting, of demeanour throughout, is insisted upon with 
the determination which we find so formidable in female authors 
of a certain class. Repetition is a dreary trick in the conversation 
of many women, especially women whose vivacity of manner 
makes the dull habit the more unwelcome ; and women who write 
effusive books put ready-made little adjectives into them with a 
reiteration that spares not. While Llla’s father, the Dean, is 
engaged upon a treatise on the classics (a “treatise” on “the 
classics !”), Colonel Anstruther, wearing what the author oddly 
calls a “ pretty morning suit,” with checks in the design, falls in 
love with Ella. His discovery in her portfolio of an enlarged 
copy of his own photograph, executed by her own hand, and de- 
scribed as “one of her best and boldest efforts,” reveals the fact 
that she, too, has lost her heart ; and without ceasing for a moment 
to be girlish, Ella becomes Anstruther’s wife. Anstruther 
furnishes for her a house according to the last word of ssthetic 
art, which apparently includes an indefinite number of “ Birket 
Fosters”; but things turn to misfortune. Ella allows her 
husband to suspect her, under circumstances that entirely 
absolve him from the charge of undue jealousy, and, with the 
pigheadedness characteristic of the ready-made heroine, breaks 
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Anstruther’s Wife. By Josephine Michell. London: Roper & Drowley. 

In the Spring-time. By Alice Weber. London: Smith & Innes. 

A Babe in Bohemia, By Frank Danby. London: Spencer Blackett. 
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her husband’s heart and her own in order to keep a promise 
to her father from which a change in all the conditions of 
the case had obviously dispensed her. We cannot dismiss Miss 
Michell’s novel, any more than its predecessors, without a word 
of warning as to grammar. The Dean should not say “I expect 
he has a great deal to see”; nor should the author say that her 
heroine “laid back on her pillow”; nor should Ella say “I sup- 
he will keep on wanting money like he did from poor papa,” 
a nasty little error which her husband repeats—“ She has been 
sleeping for hours like vou see her now.” 

Very much better than Anstruther’s Wife is In the Spring- 
time, although Miss Weber is not quite guiltless of the poor habit 
of repetition. The leading idea of her story is the familiar one of 
alittle apostolate between young people. A cousin Archie in- 

ires the heroine with a sense of the duty of looking on the 
bright side of things; and she, in her turn, reforms altogether 
the affectation and triviality of the girl who is her own successful 
rival in love. Cousin Archie is not much more than a school- 

irl’s conception of a man; and too much is made of the rather 
small idea of spring and sunshine, with their easy similitudes. 
Moreover, in the heroine's first and childish trial we fancy we 
recognize a gooseberry-tart and a rice-pudding very familiar in 
literature administered to ourselves in early youth. There is 
nothing less distinctive and unique than English cookery, it is 
true; nevertheless, we believe that these particular dishes belong 
to Holme Lee, and that in one of her pleasant books a little girl’s 
fortitude is overcome by the appearance of the pudding instead 
of the tart. However this little point might be adjudged, there 
is plenty in the story that is Miss Weber’s own. A sick child 
and an old cottager are as unlike as possible to persons of their 
class in the novel “ of commerce”; there is sufficient character 
and humour here to make us wish for a little more of the same 
kind, and, proportionately, for a little less of wishy-washy senti- 
ment. The book is a wholesome one, not only in intention, 
which is common enough, but in achievement. 

The wholesome rule that “ revolting” stories shall not re- 
volt, and that “ painful” incidents shall not give pain, but 
shall stimulate a pleasure which is not to be explicitly con- 
fessed, is broken by the writer known as Frank Danby. She 
gives unquestionable pain and revolts every feeling which a 
reader's self-love itself would wish to spare. Whether her work 
is un livre de bonne foy, or not, it is not easy to pronounce con- 
fidently. She has an unfortunate acquaintance with vile things 
and persons, and she finds, almost instinctively, the word that 
labels their vileness. But to what purpose is it done? Will 
any “babe” be rescued from the dismal and dirty life which 
Frank Danby calls Bohemia through the publication of this story 
of futile sorrow ? 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, in her short story, The Pretty Sister 
of José, seeks the sufe ground of contemporary conventional Spain. 
Here is the kind of tale that is inevitably told in a modified baby 
language, remotely suggestive of that which Mrs. Plornish 
devised for the benefit of Mr. John Baptist. Here we have the 
pretty girl and the bull-fighter so familiar in the novel of com- 
merce, so ready to the storyteller’s hand, and, sooth to say, of 
such deadly lack of interest to the reader. “ Plaza del Toros,” 
by the way, is a bit of local language that occurs too often to be 
a mere slip of the pen; there is, however, a good deal of 
“Mother of God!” and other local language in English, so 
perhaps we should not be too exacting. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


H*? the little book which M. Constant de Tours (1) has 
edited for M. Quantin reached us a little sooner we should 
have classed it with guide-books last week; but we are glad to 
give it a place of greater honour here. It is really a capital little 
Volume, the only objection that we can find to it being that its 
shape—a long oblong—makes the leaves flop down on the 
astonished countenance of the unwary one who reads it lying 
back in an easy chair, if he holds it rather close to his eyes. To 
which M. Quantin may justly answer that he does not publish 
with a view to short-sighted fainéants in easy chairs. The guide 
itself takes the form of a twenty days’ walk about Paris; and, 
though written with an evident intention of sprightliness, is as 
minute, practical, and exhaustive as the small extent of its letter- 
press admits. But its main feature consists in the engravings, 
which are exceedingly numerous, admirably executed, taken 
(as they boast, and as certain details in the case of at 
least some of them amply prove) recently d'aprés nature, and, 
finally, selected and designed with really remarkable skill. The 
Vue synoptique des gares de Paris et des pays qu’elles 
desservent,” which is almost the first of them, gives a fair 
example of the combination of ingenuity and elegance which 
marks them (though by the way M. Quantin should have 
“Darmouth,” which by a clerical error shows in this plate, 
altered to “ Weymouth”). The promise of this is well carried 
out by the rest. No select list of them—there are two hundred 
in all—that we could give would give a fair idea of them. Notre 
Dame and the Bal Bullier, the Eiffel Tower and the Sorbonne, 
the “Cinquiéme dessous” of the Opera and the Tour Saint- 
acques, Guignoi and the venerable apse of Montmartre, jostle 


(1) Paris et exposition de 1889. Paris: Quantin. 


each other (or, rather, are arranged side by side in great decency 
and order) after a very agreeable fashion. The book will be a 
good companion on a visit to Paris, and by no means a bad sub- 
stitute for such a visit just now, in the case of those amiable 
persons who, like Mlle. Phlipon, “ hate the living people,” though 
they “ like the statues.” 

The late M. Nisard’s volume, Agri Somnia (2), has a melancholy 
title, but it is not a wholly melancholy book. Some Academic 
reminiscences going as far back as Royer-Collard, and passing 
through Claude Bernard to M. Pasteur, contain matter of interest ; 
there is a spirited, but rather too long, answer in verse to the 
insults, unworthy alike of himself and his subjects, which Hugo 
in his old age permitted himself towards M. Nisard; there is a 
rather pleasant paper on “ Diligences et Chemins de Fer.” But 
the great majority of the “Pensées et Caractéres” with which 
the book opens are charged with more chagrin than wisdom, 
while their form, though not bad, is scarcely striking enough to 
enable it to pass muster before its author’s own warning, “ Aucune 
loi ne condamne un honnéte homme a écrire des maximes.” M. 
Nisard was too faithful a classicist himself to have objected to 
the Virgilian quotation which rises in our mind— 

Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Cure, 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi tristisque Senectus 
Et Metus— 


as the fittest motto of at least this part of the book, which seems 
to have been written under the pressure of all these evils. It is, 
however, a book by no means devoid of interest. 

In order to appreciate M. Pellissier’s sketch of nineteenth- 
century literature in France (3), it is necessary to remember that 
he has set himself to write, as we are told, not a “tableau de la 
littérature,” but a “revue du mouvement littéraire.” We are 
not certain that the distinction is one easily maintainable in a 
clear and logical way. But M. Pellissier interprets it as giving 
him a license to speak only of the chiefs of each school while 
imposing the condition of speaking of all the different schools. 
There are good things in the volume—the remarks on Mme. de 
Staél may be mentioned as a specimen—but we are not sure that 
it is well planned as a whole. 

Books on the countries at the back of Senegal, which the 
French regard as, and which they are rapidly building up into, 
a “French Soudan,” multiply, and, as we have remarked 
more than once, are worth study. M. Bichet, who seems to 
have held in the interior a sort of headship of a small station, 
half civil, half military, gives a very vivid and precise account 
of native life(4), to which it would seem his countrymen 
accommodate themselves very readily. One remark of his re- 
calls historical examples, especially those of the Canadian half- 
breeds. He looks forward to a great support for French rule 
in the mulattos who are becoming numerous in consequence 
of the genial French habit (which he himself fully shared) of 
forming marital, or quasi-marital, connexion with native women. 
Now, we, on the contrary, are certainly not given to regarding 
Eurasians as bulwarks of our Indian Empire. In fact, though 
(or because) no race is more mixed than the English, none seems 
to stand further crossing of this kind so badly ; always suppos- 
ing that it is not only a case of our nasty arrogance. 

M. de Pontmartin’s Péchés de vietllesse (5) contains a rather 
pleasant mixture of papers of very different kinds. We do not 
pretend to know whether the story which he tells us, that of Le 
véritable auberge des Adrets, is true, but there is no reason why it 
should not be. Les feux de paille, L’impasse, English spoken, are 
good tales, and there are some remembrances of Rachel which 
will not lack readers. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s notion of a series of letters (6) written by 
an English girl to her sister under French inspection is not a bad 
one and is well carried out. There are notes, but not too many. 
Mr. Croft’s grammar (7) is planned as a sort of skeleton to 
clothed upon by the teacher with the aid of that fetish of 
modern education the blackboard. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


| be The Bibles of England (Alexander Gardner) Dr. Andrew 
Edgar puts forth “a plain account for plain people of the 
principal versions of the Bible in English,” illustrated by com- 
parative readings, and supplying an excellent general survey of 
the subject. The book is one for which we have long thought 
there must be a considerable, if not a popular, demand. It may 
be described as an attempt to do for English readers of the Bible 
what is done for the Church of England laity in the “ Inter- 
leaved” Prayer Book. There are, we believe, many persons 
other than collectors of Bibles who possess copies of the older 


(2) Agri Somnia. Par D. Nisard. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(3) Le mouvement littéraire au XIX*me siécle, Par Georges Pellissier, 
Paris: Hachette. 

(4) Cing ans de Séjour au Soudan francais. Par E. Bichet Paris: 
Plon. 

(5) Péchés de vieillesse. Par A. de Pontmartin. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 

(6) French Life in Letters. By Mrs. Molesworth, London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


nd 7) The Pupil’s Concise French Grammar. By 8. Croft. London: 
fe. 
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sixteenth-century translations. For such Dr. Edgar's volume 
will be a valuable handbook. To the general reader also it will 
be found to possess many aspects of interest. The characteristics, 
the merits or defects of rendering, the circumstances in which the 
various versions were executed, peculiarities of style and diversi- 
ties of translation, are among the chief matters dealt with. The 
writer’s comparative method is precisely what is required to 
instruct and interest most readers. The versions discussed com- 
rise Wyclif’s, Tyndale’s Testament, with its revision, Cover- 
ale’s, with the second or “Great Bible,” Matthew’s, Taverner’s, 
the Geneva renderings, the so-called Bishops’ Bible, the Douay, 
and the Authorized and Revised Versions, somewhat oddly styled 
by Dr. Edgar the National and Inter-National Bibles. In addi- 
tion to these eminent examples, others more curious than valuable 
are described ; private enterprises such as Sir John Cheke’s frag- 
ment of the New Testament and the New Testament version of 
the Rev. William Thomson, of Ochiltree (1816), towards which 
Carlyle subscribed the sum of one pound four. Dr. Edgar’s 
specimens of the industrious Thomson’s work by no means 
mitigate Carlyle’s criticism of his “ style of writing and thinking,” 
which he declared was as “ dull and sluggish as the clay itself.” 

Those admirers of the short story as it appeared in Rowland 
Grey’s Lindenblumen may be sincerely advised to read a fresh 
instalment by the same writer—Jacob’s Letter ; and other Stories 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.)—in which the author’s charms of 
style and of sentiment give distinction to the simplest sketch. 
Delicate workmanship is the attribute common to all these 
graceful stories. The unconscious influence of children is illus- 
trated with rare sympathy and admirable art in “King Philip”; 
indeed, we know of no treatment of this attractive yet difficult 
theme so successful, from the artistic point of view, as this exqui- 
site little story, though many readers may prefer the spring-like 
fancy that irradiates “Saint Catherine’s Tresses” and “ Prince 
Boris.” 

It cannot be said in these days, when the slackening of the 
moral fibre of the community is perceptible in every direction, 
that “A Graduate of Oxford”—who decidedly is not another 
Mr. Ruskin—gratifies a crying want by his essay Irresponsibility 
and its Recognition (Triibner & Co.) The shirking, or denial, of 
responsibility is already fast becoming, in “ advanced” circles, the 
mark of the emancipated. Neitherthe arguments nor the remedial 

roposals of “ A Graduate” possess educational virtue or value. 

he latter would not lessen the evils he discusses, which, indeed, 
often spring, in a large measure, from a criminal and cowardly 
shifting of responsibility to “society” or the laws of the land. 

Mr. John Cameron Grant's New Verse in Old Vesture (E. W. 
Allen), with an introduction by Mr. Gleeson White, is a remark- 
able collection of specimens of metrical forms derived from 
foreign poetic sources. In addition to capital examples of the 
ballade, villanelle, rondeau, and other forms now more or less 
acclimatized, it contains three or four variations of the “ gloze,” 
and a chant royal “double.” This last exercise is a tremendous 
achievement, and will, doubtless, urge many manipulators of 
verse on the path of destruction. The Mask of Death; and 
other Poems (Chicago: Belford, Clarke, & Co.) contains pleasing, 
if not striking, evidence that Mr. Charles Lotin Hildreth is a 
singer gifted with fancy and fluency, if not the shaping spirit of 
imagination. Bertram, the Prince (Philadelphia: printed for the 
Author), is an idyl of romantic flavour, and mildly Tennysonian. 
The blank verse of the anonymous poet is smooth, yet faint, too 
faint, in its modulations to yield the variety and energy the mea- 
sure requires. The “story,” however, is pretty, and fairly well 
handled. The critic drops his weapons in the presence of a lady 
to whom “ rhyme has been easy and natural from seven years of 

e,” as the confession runs in the preface to Leisure Moments, by 

lizabeth A. Needham (James Blackwood). Here is obviously a 
case of poeta nascitur, as the author delicately hints; and as fresh 
volumes are promised till the case is proved we spare the bud and 
await the expanded flower. 

The Quick or the Dead? receives the honours of parody—and 
full-blown they are—in Mr. De Leon’s merry and wicked skit, 
The Rock or the Rye, of which we have the twenty-fifth edition 
issued by that strange American institution the “ Gossip Pub- 
lishing Company ” of Mobile. 

Mr. C. Holder's All About Pasadena (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. London: Triibner) is an illustrated handbook of the 
most seductive kind. The fame of Los Angeles county, Cali- 
fornia, is already wafted abroad; and of this delightful region 
Pasadena is the gem—a paradise for the jaded, a health-resort of 
impeccable climate and infinite attractions. 

The Girl's Own Outdoor Book (Religious Tract Society), edited 
by Charles Peters, is an excellent compendium of open-air games 
and exercises, as good in its way as the companion volume of 
indoor amusements issued at Christmas. 

Mr. J. F. Ingram’s Land of Gold, Diamonds, and Ivory 
(Whittingham & Co.) is an excellent handbook for men of all 
sorts and conditions who go down to the sea in the ships of the 
Union Steamship Company, whether it be to mine or delve, to 
explore or settle on the soil of South Africa. 

hen Christmas Cards did last abound there were true Britons 

who asked why so many of these pretty devices, so many of the 
equally popular pretty illustrated books of the season, were 
| one in Germany. Is it all for cheapness these things are 
one? Here is The Artistic Language of Flowers (Routledge), 
printed in Leipzig, of which it can only be said that if they 
cannot print floral designs in Germany less flauntingwise and 


coarsely than these, the sooner our publishers return to native 
labour the better. 

We have received Vol. X. of The Transactions of the Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
edited by the President, the Worshipful Chancellor Ferguson, 
M.A. (Kendal: Wilson); The History of Morham, the birth- 
place of John Knox, by David Loudon (Haddington: Sinclair) ; 
Vital Statistics, by Arthur Newsholme, M.D. (Swan Sonnenschein); 
Anglicized Colloquial Burmese, by Lieut. F. A. L. Davidson 
(Allen & Co.); Meditations, from the French of Adolph Gratry 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.); a second edition of Mr. W. A. Barlow's 
Normal Phonography (Philadelphia: Lippincott) ; Index to Physio- 
logical Diagrams, drawn by George Davies (W.& A. K. Johnston) ; 
and Popular Poets of the Period, edited by F. A. H. Eyles, Nos. 9 
and 1o (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarurpAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the Or¥Ficg, 38 SourTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, Lonpon. 


The publication of the Sarurvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 
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‘THE FATHER DAMIEN MEMORIAL FUND, 


Tresident of the Committee. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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Lord Randolph 8S. Churchill, M.P. 

Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P. 

The Bishop of London. 

Dr. Vaughan, Bishop of Salford. 

The Hon. G, Curzon, M.P. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

The Right Hon, the Lord Mayor. 

The Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 

General Sir J. Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B. 

Cardinal Manning. 

Col. Sir Edwd. Bradford, K.C.S.1. 
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Sir James Paget, Bart. 

Sir W. Guyer Hunter, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Jonathan Hutchinson, Esq. 
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The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
The Bishop of London, 
Cardinal Manning. 

Baron F. Rothschild, M.P. 
The Hon. G. Curzon, M.P. 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.S.I. 
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The death of Father Damien, completing the nobie sacrifice of himself for his brother men, 
has suggested the thought that the sympathy of the Unitea Kingdom ought to find expression 
in a substantial memorial of his work. 

It is proposed therefore— 

1. That « sum of not less than £500 be appropriated to a memorial to be erected to Father 
Damien in some public place at Kalawao,and that estimates and designs tor a statue, in 
stone, marble, or bronze, be invited from Mr. Gilbert. 

2. (a) That a Fund be formed, the interest of which shall be devoted to the medical treat- 
ment and care of indigent British lepers in the United Kingdom. 

(b) And that a sum of money be set apart and placed under the control of trustees for the 
endowment of two Studentshi ps, one student to make the United Kingdom and the remainder 
ot Europe his field of investigation, and the other to go abroad and study the disease in China, 
the Colonies, and elsewhere. The Studentships to be held for a period of three years, to be 
renewed by the Trustees if thought desirable. 

3. That a C ission be appointed, for not less than one year, consisting of three mem- 
bers, one to be named by the Royal College of Physicians,one by the Royal College 
Surgeons, and one by the General Committee of ** The Father Damien Memorial Fund,” to go 
out to India for the purpose of investigating the disease of leprosy there, and that the Indian 
Auxiliary Committee be requested to add two members to this Commission. 

The Committee invite public Subscriptions for the above-mentioned objects, while wishing 
especially to draw the attention of the public to the fact that a large sum of money is needed in 
order to progeny treat the 200,000 lepers in India who are now in many districts without 
ordinary medical care. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, -pery on this subject at 
Marlborough House on the 17th inst., said :—* The heroic life and death of Father Damien 
(de Veuster) has not only roused the sympathy of the United Kingdom, but it has gone 
deeper ; it has brought home to us that the circumstances of our vast Indian and Colonial 
Empire oblige us, in a measure at least, to follow his example, and this not for foreigners an 
strangers, but for our own fellow-subjects. India, with its 200,000 lepers, and our Colonies, with 
their unnumbered but increasing victims to a loathsome, deadly disease, that has hitherto 
baffled medical skill, have a tar stronger claim on our aid than the poor natives of the 
Hawaiian Islands could ever have had on the young Belgian priest who has given his life for 


Rerwer, where the disease has prevailed for many years to a grave extent, and this decrease 


Donations already received. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales...... £105 0 0, General Sir J. Lintorn Simmons £190 0 0 
The Archbishop of Canterbury.... 100 0 © | E. Clifford, Esq. 100 0 0 
Cardinal Munning .......... .. 50 0 © | Sir Wm. Guyer Hunter, Bart..M.P. 75 0 0 
The Duke of Norfolk 00 ‘rank Harris, Esq... 5210 0 
The Duke of Westminst 0 © | The Lord Mayor .... 50 0 0 
Baron Ferdinand Rothsch 0 0 | Sir Williom Jenner, 30 00 
The Earl of Derby, K.G 0 0 | Jonathan Hutchinson, Esq 30 0 @ 
Sir Algernon Borthwick Dr. Robson Roose ......... 30 0 0 

0 0 | Sir James Paget, Bart ..... 
Edward Lawson, Esq. ....+...++++ 0 © | Dr. R. Thorne Thorne ............ 1010 © 


Donations and Subscriptiors forwarded on account of “ The Father Damien Fund" to the 
above-mentioned Treasurers or Bankers, or to the Hon. Secretary of * The Father Damien 
Fund,” Marlborough House, St. James's, will be acknowledged in the public Press. : 
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